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MR. ABERNETHY. 
When therules to insure health and long life have ceased to protract 
» ovisience of theirinventor, the British Magazine playfully suggests 
» followinglines asa fit inscription for the monument of this dis- 
ished Surgeon :— 

Some teach us how to die: ‘twas his to give 

Lectures and lessons in the art to live. 

He scorved all theories abstruse and fine, 

And taught that noblest science—how to dine. 

Trembled at trifle, from a turtle flew, 

Turned pale at sauce, and flinched at a ragout. 

Friend to plain Truth, the Graces he forsvok ; 

luvented biscuits, and then wrote a book ; 

Proclaimed that health was in its pages curled, 

And saved at last the apoplectic world. 





TO MISS PATON. 


Fair one, when Lennox you adjure 
You sin against the holy word, 
Which teaches ‘‘ Giving to the poor 
Is only “ lending to the Lord.” 


You gain but little, it is known, 

By change—because ‘tis understood 
That, if you fly the heart of stone, 

You only win the heart of—— Wood. 


LATE TIGER HUNT.—CALCUTTA. 

jo the morning of the 18th of November, at about 11 o'clock, in- 
elligenee was brought that three beallocks had been killed by a tiger 
near the villa of Bhopawer twe the night Leflore, and one w 
morning. We immediately sent to procure correct information with 
regard tw situation, dé. tiffed early, and sallied out to a tope of trees 
within a mile of Major W.’s Louse, at the corner of which there was 
» patch of sugarcane of about 70 by 50 yards, in which we were in- 
iormed the tiger lay, and in fact from its situation, being bordered by a 
nulleh, and from the crowd of villagers assembled, and numerous 
Bheels armed with bows and arrows, many of whom were seated on 
ue boughs of the adjoining trees, we little doubted that the tiger was 
hear at hand, 

After the usual ceremonies of loading guns, mounting elephants, 
dc. we entered the k,hete, and prepared for action. Mejor W. and 
Or. P. were on one elephant, and myself and a servant on another. 
leking diferent sides we moved slowly forwards for about one mi- 
ime, When Major W. who has an experienced eye, saw and fired at 
ve head of the tiger; it afterwards proved that this ball took effee! on 





‘ve tip of the brute’s nose, passing through the roof of the mouth, and | 


carrying away one of the tusks of the upper jaw. After receiving the 
wound the tiger made a most noble spring, his whole body absolutely 
roshing ou the air, and, bad not the elephant already turned torun, 
se Would, in all probability, have been upon the howdab; he, how- 
vr; fell short, and bit the elephant severely in the bind leg. Both 
Mejor W. and Mr. F. fired, but the sudden twist thet the elephant 


a possibility of a certain aim; this was but a momentary im- 
‘An tollowing the example of mine, which had already left the field. 
, er considerable difficulty we got them to re-enter the k,hets, side 
‘k » Thad been told that tiger-shooting required the ‘‘eye of a 
me aod the heart of a lion,” and, as this was my first essay at this 
toad nt need not attempt to describe my feelings, as moving 
ira ti y onwards to the spot where I had just seen a wild tigerfor the 
fame sah my life; standing up in a howdab, with my thunb and 
f ane Y to obey the wink of my eye, which was in vain seirching 
tense a my heart beating violently in my bosom from tie most 
tation then tie’ created altogether a more lively though thrillng sen- 
valy he r had ever experienced, and sucli as [I verily beli:ve can 
7 Se leit when @ man is, for the first time, in such a situation. 


“ With beating hearts the dire event they wait, 


Stine Antious, and trembling for the birth of fate.”’ 
s oay , . b 

' te mene trying to deseribe the feelings of a minute: Thad not 
+ elneh tate, the tiger sprang with a tremendous roar fran under 


nes al i leovked my gun, and was in the act of presenting, 
tareed it in the dirk of the elephant’s facing about to rdreat dis. 
nad his tier Sete I had a second barrel, but the tiga having 
beat by a hind the howdah sufficiently high to shake the ele- 


wade, trumpeting from pain, and gallantly returning the charge, pre- |tobe met with in a native. 


a Russeldar, a veteran old sportsman, descried something moving in 
the thickest part of the cane, and requested permission to fire, which 


| being granted, he let fly a random shot, which made the tiger spring | 


/and roar, but whether he hit hin or not remains dovtiul. After thas 
trying various methods to get the tiger out, we renewed our efforts to 
| get the elephants again into the k,hete, and afier some time succeeded. 


I gota good shot at the tiger sitting up, in return for which he charged | 


the side of the elephant: I tried the second barrel, but it missed fire. 
The elephant now ran under the trees, and somewhat endangered my 
, heck amongst the branches; the other was brougnt up by a large 
bough which had just fallen, from the weight of the numerous natives 
who had climbed thereon, as above stated; after another half-hour’s 
thrashing and persuading, we got the elephant’s back to the scratch ; 
‘mine went first, but he no sooner smelt or satv the tiger, than he piped 
off at full speed. 1, however, saw bim lying fall stretch upon his side, 
and eatled out “ He's dead!” at the same time kneeling back on the 
seat, I fired, and, perhaps, brought lim to life again, for be charged the 
| Other elephant, which was close behind, when Mr. F. lent him a shot 
that sent bim to the place from whence he came. 

This latter elephant would not enter the field after this; I got mine 
to run through three times, gaining a foot or two nearer where the 
| tiger lay at each time ; on the fomth attempt he pounced directly upon 
the tiger, which now charged in a more determined manner than 
| ever, first at the elephant’s side, and then passing forward, sprung upon 
ber head. Here abetier man than myself might have finished the 
| business; but I found it impossible: the elephant twirled round with 
| such velocity, that my gau was again discharged in the air; the tiger 
| now held the elephant for some seconds by the ear, when I beid fast 
| by one hand, and with the other placed the muzzle of the gun close to 
bishead. The piece again missed fire, and before | could snatch up 
another both animals were off. I bad sadly feared the mobout would 
have been pulled down; as it was, his leg was severely bitten, and the 
elephant’s ear much torn. Nothing would now stop my elephant, she 
rau through the tope, and brought me in contact with a branch, which 
!tortunately breaking in my band, did ne injury ; she, however, halted 

‘oe «nt instant on the bank of the river, i dismonated with my 
guns, and the elephant, crossing the water, fantiome If retorned ow 
toot to the scene of action, and found the \iger bad shown bimsel( 
some yards out of the k,hete, but ran back before my friends could get 
a shot. He was observed to be much burned and bloody. It now 
became too dark for any further proceedings, and we returned home 
much disappointed that we had not been able to finish our day's work 
with better success. 

On the following morniug we found our friend in the old place, and, 
of course, renewed the attack, but could not get the elephants to assist 
us. We adopted a method occasionally adopted in dog-hunting—viz., 
drew a rope over the cane, which soon disturbed the tiger ; but, though 
he roared, he would not show himself, excepting for an instant. 
After several repetitions cf this dragging system, he was dislodged at 
the opposite side from where we expected him. The Russeldar to 
whom I have alluded as a veteran sportsman happened to be within a 
few yards of where he made his exit, and put u ball cleverly behind 
the shoulder. This drove bim back into the sugar-cane, where he fell 
mortally wounded. The same man fired at him again, and, finding he 
did not move, went and dragged him ont. 

As | have attempted to be somewhat minute in this detail, I should 
| hardly be justified in omitiing to describe to youa more decided proof 
| of presence of mind, coupled with undaurted courage, than is usually 
A Naib Busseldar of the regiment (who 
| had amongst others, frequently been warned to keep out of danger) 





courage on the part of the elephant, for he again turned and | followed the elephants upon the first attack into the field; and upou 


| their running, when the tiger charged, he determined to do otherwise. 

The tiger flew at his horse and pulled bim down, when the little fel- 
| low, being dismounted, bravely drew his sword with the greatest cool- 
ness imaginable, and prepared to do his best. This may be considered 
an act of seli-defence; it was not altogether so, for although his horse 
had left the field dreadfully lacerated, the man, was actually searching 
for the tiger until called off by bis on Officer, who hap- 
pened to look back and observe his situation. He escaped in this 
instance unburt; but on the following morning he was less fortunate, 
for being mounted ona more timid horse the animal reared and fell 
back upon his rider, who I am sorry tosay was considerably bart. 


it was discovered that he had received seven shots on the previous 
evening, which were now extracted, four of them being two-ounce 
rifle balls; some other smaller ones had passed through his body, and 
the finishing shot of the Russeldar uad perforated his heart. 
Western Malwa, Nov. 23, 1429. 
— 


ADMIRAL SIR ELIAB HARVEY. 





he re : : 

Pirbtencd * root of the tail, and claw him most handomely, so | 
Meor W es it oe he stood up, and prevented mr using it. | 
nie whe ee him off in very good style, while the mohout’s | 


2? was * umbed behind his elephant was thrown of 
> peng ® engaged be escaped unhurt: both eleplants were | 

i mee impeting together, and were only brougat up bya 
i trouble we got them back as 


her coating nor deere edhe s far as the cane, but 
groend with an imen: would urge them into it. hey beat 
Riek Oe tranks, kicked it about with their fe:t, and one 
© now rm y plongh that was lying by, and smashed itfrom rage | 
Brent parts of - ireworks, and threw some dozens o! them into 
they ieneees cane, where we thought the tiger most likely 
raves of the nv 1 Prove d useless ; although they set fire to the dry 
TOR, therefore pr soy the tiger would not move; our satnral con- 
twas that be a ae ‘ serving t ve fame pass over tte ws hole sur- 
ust be dead; bet we wer speedily ume 


Died, at Rolls Park, Chigwell, Feb. 29th, aged 71, Sir Eliab Harvey, 
G.C. B. the senior Admiral of the Blue, Knight in Perliament for the 
the connty of Essex, and F. R.S. 
dant of a family which settled at C 


higwell in the person of Sir Eliab 


As the | Harvey, brother to Sir William Harvey, M.D. the immortal discove-!and 1507: bat retired in 18)2 


rer of the circulation of the blood. His father, William Horvey, Esq. 


| was member for Exsex from 1722 to 1727, and from 1747 till his death 
| in 1763 


William Harvey, Esq. elder brother to Sir Eliab, was elec- 
ied in 1775, but died in 1779, at the age of thirty-five. 
the subject of this memoir was under the guardianship of his uncle, 
Gen. Edward Harvey Adjutant-general of the forces Elieb, another 
uncle, was a King’s Counsel, and sometime M P. for Dunwich. 


o| Etiab Harv ey entered the naval service in 1771, as a midshipman in 


the Williem and Mary yacht; and was thence removed to the Orpheus 
| frigate, commanded by Captein (afterwards Admirel) M'Bride. He 
jserved in the same capacity in (he Lynx, of 10 guns, at the Leeward 


eceived, for | Islands; and subsequently with Lord Howe, in the Eagle 74, whom |to William Lloyd, of Aston ia Shropshire, Es, ; 


On the tiger being conveyed to Major W.'s house, and examined, | 


| House of Commons uatil chosen for (he country at t 


Sir Elab was the last male descen- | now elected in bis room 


After his death, 


Mr. | geat, younger daughter amd « obeir of Robert Earl Nugent, 


he joined in 1775 on the coast of North America, at the eventlul pe 
| riod of the revolt of the American provinces. Whilst on that station, 
he was occasionally leut to the Mermaid and Liverpool, and had the 
misfortune to be cast away in the latter upon Long Island. He re 
turned to England with Lord Howe, Oct. 25, 1778, and was soon alter 
promoted to the rank of Lieutenant. In 1781, be joined the Dolphin, 
of 44 guns, on the North-sea station; and from that ship he removed 
| into the Pury et Spithead, a few days prior to his being made a Com 
| mander in the Otter brig, then recently launched, and fitted at Dept 
|tord. In this vessel, Captain Harvey was employed in the North Sea 
until January 1783, on the 20th of which month be was advanced to 
| post rank Ly the express command of his late Majesty, but does no: 
| appear to have served again afloat until the Spanish armament in 1790, 
| when he obtained the command of the Hussar, of 28 guns. At the 
| commencement of the French revolutionary war, Capt. Harvey was 
| appointed to the Banta Margaritta, a fine frigate, in which be served at 

(be reduction of Martinique and Gaudalonpe. In the autumu of 1704, 
| he assisted at the destruction of La Felicite French frigate, and two 
corvettes, near the Penmarks. Early in 1706, he removed into the 

Valiant, of 74 guns; and on the I)th of August in the.same year, 
sailed for the West Indies, in company with Vice-Admiral Sir hiyde 

Parker and the trade bound to that quarter. After remaining some 
time at the Leeward Islands, he proceeded to the Jamaica station, and 
invalided from St. Domingo in 1797. One the first establishment of 
the Sea Fencibles, in the spring of 1708, Capt. Harvey was entrusted 
with the command of the Essex district, on which service be cou 

tinued about filteen or sixteen months, and then received an appoint 
mentto the Triumph, of 74 guns. He served with the Channel fleet 
during the remainder of the war; and on the renewal of hostilities ia 
1603, he assumed the command of the Temeraire, a second-rate, in 
which ship he greatly distiguished himself at the battle of ‘I'rafalgar, 
Oct. 21, 1805. The Temeraire was that day the next vessel astern of 
the Victory, bearing Lord Nelson's flag, and had no less than 47 men 
killed and 76 wounded ; 43 uf her crew likewise perished in the pri- 
zes. A few days After the battle, Capt. Harvey received the following 
handsome ecasmunis tion from Nelson’s brave and worthy succes- 
aot :-— « Evryalas, Oot. 28, 1806, 

“ My dear Sir," congratniate you most sincerely on vw 
his M.‘esty’s feet bas obtained over the enemy, and on the noble and 
distinguished part the Temeraire took in the battle; nothing could be 
finer; [have not words in which I can sufficiently express my admira- 
tion of it. Lhope to hear you are nnburt; and pray send me your re- 
port of the killed and wounded, with the officers’ names who fell ia 
the action, and the state of your own ship, whether you can get her in 
a state to meet Gravina, should be egain attempt any thing.—l am, 
dear Sir, with great esteem, your faithful, humble servant, 

“ Curnerat Cotrinowoon.” 
| At the general promotion that took place on the 9th of the follow. 
ing month, in honour of the victory, —— Harvey was advanced to 
the rank of Rear-Admiral: and on the change of administration in the 
ensuing spring, he hoisted bis fag on board the Tonnant, of 80 guns, 
in the Channel fleet, under the orders of Earl St. Vincent. Pre- 
viously to his sailing he attended the funeral of his late beroic chief, 
and was one of the supporters of the pall at that memorable a 
On the retirement of Earl St. Vincent from the command of the 
grand fleet, his Lordsbip addressed the following letter to the Rear- 

Admira! :— “ Mortimer-street, April 22, 1807. 

“ Sir,—I cannot retire from the command of the Channel fleet 
without expressing the bigh sense I entertain of the ability, zeal, and 
perseverance diaplayed by you in the command of a detached squad 
ron during an unexatapled fong cruise off the north coast of Spain ; 
and assuring you of the esteem and regard with which I have the 
bonour to be, Sir, your Most obedient humble servant, 

“Sr. Vincent.” 

Rear-Admiral Harvey continued to serve in the Channel fleet until 
the Spring of 1809, at which period @ serious misunderstanding took 
place between bim and Lord Gambier, who at (hat time held the chief 
command. The subject of our memoir was in consequence brought 
to trial by a Court Martial. The sentence was, that “the ebarge of 
using threatening language to Lord Gambier, as well es speaking dir- 
respectfully of Lim to several officers had been proved, end that Rear- 
Admiral Harvey should be dismissed bis Majesty's service.” The 
character, however, of both parties engaged in this lamentable affair, 
| was so unimpeachable, that a veil was}thrown over the circumstance; 

and Rear-Adqwiral Harvey was daly promoted to the rank of Vice 

Admiral, 1310; nominated a K.C.B. 1°15; made a fall Admiral 1819; 
land a G.C.B. 1825. Sir Eliab Harvey first entered Parliament in May 

1780, as a Burgess for Maldon, on the death of the Hon. Richard 8 

Nassau ; he was re-chosen at the general election in that year, and sat 
| tit 1764. He was elected a Verdurer of Waltham Forest on the deat! 
| of Sir William Wake, Bart, in 1766 ; but was not again returned to the 

he general election 
lin 1°03, when he succeeded ‘Thomas B. Bramston, Esq. whose son is 
Sir Eliab bas not, however, represented 
Essex from that time without interruption; be was re-elected in 1806 
fn 1212 and 1818 John Arch: 
Houblon, Esq. was returned; bat in 1620 Sir Eliab was again saccessl”!, 
and was re-elected in 1826, In his political Opinions, as descended 
from an old Tory family, he gave a steady bot not servile support tr 
the administrations of Mr. Pitt and the late Bari of Liverpool; but 
wasin the minority on the great question of Reman Catholic Eman- 
cipation, Sir Eliab Harvey married, May 15, 1784, Lady Loulea Nu 
j and aunt 
to the present Duke of Buckingham and Earl Nugent His eldest 
son, Capt. Harvey, was slain at the siege of Burgos in 1812: William 
the younger, died soon afier the completion of bis 21st year, in 1s 
Six daughters survive, of whom the eldest was married, Uct. 3, 1804 
Georgians, tit 
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fourth, April 22, 1816, to John Drummond, jun. Esy. banker; and alterations lightly. Even when perfectly wise and virtuous plans are 
E.mma, the seoord, Feb. 16, 1530, only four days = her father’s | proposed in this country, they are cautiously received, almost always 
death, to Colonel William Cornwallis hey C.B. The remains of | stoutly resisted, and are sure to be thoroughly sifted by the persons 
Sir Eliab were deposited on the 27th Feb. in the family mausoleum at 
Hempsted Church, where also —— those of bis great relative the 
celebrated Dr. William Harvey. numerous tenantry, by whom he 
was most highly respected and beloved for his liberality, preceded the 
procession. ‘The carriages of Viscount Maynard, the Lord Lieu- 
teaant of the county, and other neighbouring genticmen, followed the 


heing generally received. On (he other hand, dishonesty or folly, to- 
gether with ail kinds of enthusiasm, in every walk of life, and on 
every topic, may here have their tuil swing without doing much mis. 
chiet. Unless their advocates can enlist the judicious on their side, 
the projects soon fail to the ground and are forgotten: while their 


eonnes authors muust rest satisfied with merely having made themselves beard. 
ae _— The consequence is, thatimprovements are introduced amongst us, 
—— : ; “propre » | little by little, and in such a way that if the changes be not found in | 
POLITICAL CONDI ony! tr PROSPECTS OF practice for the better, a return is always possible to the old state of 
FRA! iC “46 


things. Accordingly, the minimum amount of deviation from the 
estalished order of affairs, that will serve to fit them for the altered 
siate of circumstances and opinious, is the rule of its adoption with us, 
In this way, violent revulsions are guarded against, while individuals 
are left as free as air to bring forward whatever they please, and the 
exertions of all classes are turned to the very best account. ‘The in- 
sane follies of an enthusiast who wishes to remodel society so as to 
leave us without religion, money, or distinctions in property, only 


{ Concluded from the last Quarterly Review. } 
Dela Necessite d'une Dictature. Par M. Cotta, Conseitier a la Cour 
Royale de Paris. Paris. 1539. ; 

There isa second grand desideratum towards the construction of a 
firm and thoroughly free constitution, which the French seem to be 
as little in the way of providing for themselves, as (hey are in the case 
of an aristocracy. We allude to a wealthy, powerful, highly edau- 
cated, and virtuous charch establishment, in joint alliance with the 
state and with the people. Where the church establishment, how- 
ever wealthy or however virtuous it be, is connected exclusively with 
the government, and has no common sentiments with the people, we 
need no seer to inform us that its operation cannot have any tendency 
te advance the liberties of the country, orto check the encroachments 
of the crown. A church establishment, we apprehend, ¢ in have no 

wactical efficacy in maintaining things in their right places, when all 
bs sympathies and interests are on one side. This, however, is the 
ease in France, and it wust always be so, wherever the ministers of 
religion, in addition to many other sources of repulsion in doctrine 
and in discipline, being condemned to celibacy, are effectually pre- 
vented from forming any of those social ties by which alone their af- 
fections and their interests of every kind might be engaged heartily in 
common cause with the mass of the nation. Persons are very apt to 
forget, ia England, when they talk of the alliance between chureh 
and king, that the alliance between church and people is incomparably 
more powerful; and that it is, in fact, to this intimate, popular union, 
that the alliance between the chureb and the state owes nearly all its 
utility. ‘The action and re-action, indeed, between the church and the 
community, and thence between the community at 4 and the go- 
vernment, are the parts of the system, in England, the best worthy of 
attentive study. They lie at the very roots of the tree of our liberty ; 
and while they give, by their native strength, by the wide extent of 
their spread, and the tenacity of their grap on men’s minds and feel- 
ings, the amplest degree of stability to the state, they likewise ¢ ollect, 
and send up to the highest branches of the constitution, the true spirit 
of Christianity, the wholesome sap—the very life-blood of ils ex- 
sstence. 

Of ali this, however, there is not the slightest vestige remaining—if, 
indeed, there ever was much—in France. The Roman Catholic 
eharch and the French people have no common sympathies, and they 
ean have none, until the nature of one or the other be greatly changed. 
Tn Spain, it is quite another story: there, the chureh, government, and 
people are all agreed, and the despotism is not only complete but po- 
pular,—it isexactiy what the mass of the nation like, and nothing, we 
ure persuaded, would be more annoying to them than any change in 
this matter. In France, however, there is not only very little religion 
of any kind, but their prevails, generally speaking, a sort of fanatical 
hatred of all religion, and a thorough contempt for its ministers. In 
Paris, which has at all times given the tone to the nation, and which 
does so more now than ever, there is no question as to this or that 
form of religion, or sect—it isto any sentiment of the kind at all that 
they object, as utterly useless—or worse than useless—misckievous ! 
All those doctrines whieh inculcate upon man the necessity of de- 
pending upon something beyond himself, aad teach him to feel, that 
even his best actions require some farther assistance to give them cfli- 
eacy, are held ia the deepest scorn, Thes, © gross selfisumess and ego- 
tism are made to usurp the place of th generous feelings, by which, 
in England, religion is made at once a duly and aspleasure,—a motive 
to houest actiea, and a source of confidence and hope. These prin- 
ciples, which are universally diffused over. this country, and kept 
alive by a numerous resident clergy, intimately allied by the domestic 
affections, as well as other worldly interests, to the community, con- 
tribute, perbaps, more than any thing else, to the prevalence of the 
hearty good faith in one another, which, after all, forms the cement 


culous attempts to introduce the culture of tropical grains among u; 
only teach our farmers to lay more store by their own native bus- 
bandry. 

The truth is,—and we are surprised that so clever aman as Mr. 
Mackinnon should have written a whole volume on the subject: with- 
out adverting to it,—that public opinion in France bas no sort of re- 
semblance to pubhe opinion in this cuuntry, and is influenced by ma- 
chinery almost exactly the reverse. In Great Britain, the influential 
men are not confined to one spot. The habits of judging, speaking, 
and writing of all matiers which concern us, are diffused gen ratiy 
over the country ; and the provinces do not, in any respect, lake their 
toue from that of London, excepting in as tar as the capital, being the 
seat of government, is generally the first to gain information, and be- 
comes from this and other causes, the head-quarters of knowledge and 
of talent during a certain portion of each year. But there is no defe- 
rence paid to London in other respects; and, indeed, for six months 
out of twelve the elements of influence are scattered more widely 
over the British Islands, than, peraps, any other empire of the saim« 
extent. 
newspapers are merely the organs or mouth-pieces of the general will, 
out of which no observant person can fail to deduce what is, essen- 
tially, the real state of public opinion. He may be wrong, perhaps, 
in his conclasion at any given moment; but, in the long run, he will ve 


nity. Our newspapers do not dictate to the nation—they are merely 
the servants, not the masters or leaders, of the public. They take 
their cue from the opinions of those persons in society who, from su- 
perior talents, knowledge, or station, not only possess the best means 
of judging, but are, practically, most in the babit of influencing the 
thoughts and conduct of those about them. The newspapers, there- 
fore, (and we might say the same thing of the other periodical publi- 
cations,) do no more than give more general currency to these 
opinions, and thus help to extend the operation of the influences allu- 
ded to; and as there are papers suited to every party, nay, to every 





just expression of what is thought and felt over the whole country, 
trom whence an average judgment may easily be deduced. The con- 
sequence is, that with us, nothing that is either vicious or absurd, whe- 
ther in bigh or in low station, can stand, for any length of time, against 
this most searching of all scrutinies; and there is rarely, very rarely, 
the slightest real danger—whatever some people may say or feel—that 


British government. 
Among vur neighbours, the press has a totally different office to per- 
form. 


the Parisian papers, and they almost all write in them. This will,ia 
some measure, account for the good style of the composition, gene- 
rally speaking, of the principal artieles to be found in those columns, 
as well as for their intolerable length. The mass of the people, both 
in Paris and in the country, take their tone from these metropolitan 
| journals: a very few active men lead the whole nation, and have, io 
| fact, a monopoly of the manufacture of public sentiment. They are 
| the virtual despots of the country for the time be,ng; and what is now 
| going on in France differs in degree, not in kind, from what has oc- 
of English society, and enables this country, in moments of trial, to | curred there at any given period during the last forty years. _ A sinall 
take the lead, and to keep it, amongst all the nations of the world. {number of busy persons—whether Gentlemen of the Guillotine, Gen- 
These important and striking distinctions between our neighbours tlemen of the Drum-head, or Gentlemen of the Press—have con- 
and ourselves are fully sufficient, we should think, to satisfy reflecting rived to manage /a belle France, and to dictate to la grande nation 
minds that there is little chance of (he forms of government which | how it should feel, think, and act. tn England, no mortal ever looks 
suit us, being found also to suitthem. But there are other differences | at a newspaper to leara what its editor thinks on any given question,— 
between us, besides those relating to the church, the aristocracy, and indeed, no one ever knows or cares Who or what the editoris. The 
the laws of succession.—It is universally admitted, that a nation must | print is read solely to learn w hat is thought by the best informed men 
possess A certain amount of intelligence before she can enjoy freedom; | of that particular party, of w hich it happens, tor time being, to be con- 
and then itis triamphantly asked, whether any but a bigot dares deny sidered as the organ. It is the express business ot the editor to find 
that France has reached that point of intelligence?) As we do not, out what are generally held to be the soundest opinions of the sensible 
know the exact amount of knowledge pointed at in this very common men ot that party to Which his subscribers ave attached, and to put 
question, we shall not answer it,—bat shiall content ourselves by ob- | the actual views ina distinct and forcible shape before the pubiic. 
serving, that France, most certainly, during the last forty years, though This is the whole task of an Engissh newspaper. _ Bat, in France, it 
she has had more opportauities than, perhaps, any other nation ever | assumes a far different office; and, as we have said, dictates opinion 
had, bus showa no symptoms from which we can iafer that she yet un- | instead of echoing it. _ 
derstands even the rudiments of the diiicult science of government. | Such area few of the highly charac teristic, and certainly essential, 
Unquestionably, she has had no great experience as yet of practical | differences between the two countries \ 
freedom ; and perhaps it w ould be enough to ask w hether a nation, ' add to the catalogue; but w e think we hav e said enough to substan 
destitute of such experience, can, with any hope of success, be putin | tate our position, that the institutions of England are not ¢, facie 
possession of that amount of liberty which requires tor its safe exist- | likely to be found suitable to France. And what, it may weil be 
ence Aere so many attendant circumstances ot whieh the French are | asked, are we to hope for in a country where, although the form of 
totally deficient Y Mf, however, we were to admit—which we do not | government be monerchial, and representative in i's legislature, there 
_~that the French possess the required degree of intelligence for self- | ts absolutely no aristocrat y either of birth or of wealth—no effective 
covernment, as it is quaintly called, we should still fear that, circum- | church establishment—litde or no religion—no very comme ndat 





) ile 
stanced as they are, the form selected however ingeniously modelled, state of domestic maoners—and no s} ontanc ous public opinion— 
must take one of two courses,—either lapse into a despotism, (which | Where the general will of the nation is not only concentrated in one 
is probably that which the nation really likes best,) or fall again into ety, but ts there place d at the disposal of some d nol newspapers ? 
n democracy, and having run the old round of injustice and bloodshed, | Were the French people so 


ber-minded by nature, and soe 
re-settle, at last, into a military tyranny soverntment; Were they tau 
We have no notion, indeed, thal in any couatry, or under any form | and cherish ancient prejudices and customs, mer 
of government which humana ingenuity can devise, genuine freedom is | venerable 
to be looked for, unless, in addition to the intelligence so much harped 
upon, there be a good solid substratum of morats, and, above all, of 
that domestic fidelity, or fireside honour and loyalty which are true to 
all changes of fortune Now, there is too much evidence to show 
that the Freach neople at the present time hold these things nearly as toys, with the whole continent of £ irope blazing 
cheap as they notoriously do religion ; and if so, how can we expect | add screaming round them, for their p! 'y-ground ! 
to find that probity and truth in other matters, upon which alone can be No one moment, that we can recall, of the revolution. properly so 
built any solid superstructure entitled to the name of a constitutional | called— tthe empire—or even of the restorat . 
government? people as knowing how to profit by their opport 
The reason why a free government 
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exisience ol privileged orders ¢ xeinpt 
where the constitution gives to property its full share of that influence | [rom taxation, and of various other abuses in 


, hi . , the old sysiem, were un- 
which the nature of things points out that tt ought to possess —where — _ Hy deserving of reme dy; but the ¢ ive process applied, 
eood sense, long experience and sound religious, as well as moral, | was like burning down a house to get rid of a few sparrows’ nests 
principles prevail,—and where the great mass of every kind of busi- | under the eaves, or like curing a man of the toothac! 


ie ache by removing 
varst of Jacobin ferocity. « 
rastitutios 
treedom, and teach men how to make a proper 
hesitate, in fairness, fo admit that, risa versa, the exerci 
“its concomitants happen to fall in with the tastes « 
teaches a love for political servitude? Let us but ¢ misider 
immeasurably preponderating influence in the country. The reilect. be n the education of the men who f rm the chamber of 
eng portion of the nation, tn short, have had too much experienc ° of a as our readers know, must be of the age of { 
be substantial advautage of the eaisting order of things to admit of | The members who are now sisty years old were jus 


ness is reguiated, as a matter of habit, by good faith, and judicious re 
flection—is simply this, In a state of society such as that of England 
any man may, without much danger to the rest of the commanity 
) any absurdity he pleases, either in political quackery, or to 
‘ ) sno chance ot its find 
sons who form the 
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best qualified to appreciate their merits before they have any chance of | 
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makes us more satisfied with things as they are—precisely as the ridi- | 





All over this country, also, it may be truly said, that the | 


sure to arrive at the right sense of the reflecting part of the commu: | 


conceivable shade of opinion, there comes to be put abroad, daily a | 


In that country, the journalists direct the public opinion, ‘The } this most perilous nature ! 
leaders in political Ilfe ian Fraace are sometimes the actual editors of | and the experience of ail history goes for nothing. 


It would not be difticult to | 
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even a hope of Stability. Those of filly years eT eanttting, Withow 
prime, as soldiers, when Bouaparte was made FE SB, Went a thei 
are now only forty, may have fought in Spain and Rassie , those 
Waterloo. We must be pardoned for asking Ssia, a 
outof such a course of experience—especial| 
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the lLearty cheers of the nation over which he we “ 
COED jin, 


Pare Ting 
with success, and losing their sympathy wg Was CPUW neg 
to be lucrative? If this picture ve a correct one. it bee tice cree 
of (he most serious importance to investigate what is likely — 
in a country coumosed of such loose materials, and aan to Napie, 
impulses of such gigantic force as thuse of a free eal . } 
sentative legislature,—impelling powers, which, even in ~ & Fepre 

rless checks against oe: : 
aten to fear us lo pieces—a fate, ind ; ban 
would probably soon befall us, if we should ever be de aa » Whe 
one of those great supports, or buttresses, already so Pras of tay 
the whole of which France, in her rage for retorm en uted 
earth, and not even one of which can, trom the nature of aa nm 
speedily reproduced on any such scene of desolation, things 
One of two things must happen :—Charles 
greater share of puwer—or the people wii 
either overturn the tirone by sheer force, 
the wearer of the crown to a sort of | 
There is no longer any intermediate c| 
and one or the other, it seems manifest 
ascendancy. 

It may seem paradoxical, and, no doubt, will 
assert that the French, in our opinion, will have a much better chs 
ot eventual freedom, if, in the present struggle, the Kinda. : 
the day. So tar, indeed, from grieving to see the Censorshj Par 
pre-s restored, or auguring ill of the cause of liberty jens 
event, we should hail it as the commencement of a happier ‘athe . 
country. In Engiand, any such restraints on the tree expres * 
opinion are so utterly repugnantto our fe elings, and so coat ies 
that we bave been accustomed to, that it is scarcely ponds ine 
ihe question of restrictions on the press, as applicable 10 ane 
| country, witbout incurring the charge of rank bigotry, or whet 
| vulgarly called ultraism. But we stall not be deterred on thy 
; account; for it must be recollected that France has, in truth hardy 

any sort of resemblance to England in the strneture of society e . 
her political habits and experience ; and therefore, those things 
are # blessing to us may well prove a curse to her. 
introducing their trial by jury into Ireland before th 
all fitted tor such an instrument, inflicted on the s 
which no sensible man among ourselves can now disguise from bin 
self; and w hy may not the press be made equally an eng a j 
injustice, amongst a people who know nothing ot freedom from | 
own experience, and who are but very imperfectly acquainted wi 
by report? These remarks apply with equal foree, perpaps, 10 the 
| case Of a representative iegislature, respecting the real duties end 
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| advantages of which the French appear to us about as ignorant, 
they notoriously are of the common forms and courtesies of debating 
| Let the chamber be elected by any possible form that hamen ingenuiy 
j can contrive, still the result cannot be useful, unless the nation be 
| really ripe for this enormous and sudden change. People forget thet 
| a very few years ago the French were unanimously the willing slaves 
| of a fierce despot; and yet we are to expect that in the briet intery 


any measure, seriously detrimental, can be long persevered in by any which has elapsed, the French—the volatile French !—have acquired 


i requisite degree of knowledge of this most intricate subjert 
enable them to enjoy in safety, and with advantage, an institution 
If ii be so, the age of miracles is revived 


But we need not go back to the experience of history: let ws ht 
to what is passing in the world before our eyes at this very moment 
What, for example, is doing in South America? and whe is told 

jenough to bring forward any one instance from that multifrriow lis 
of political experiments, in which a tittle of what we have set forb a 

this article is disproved in practice? The South Americans have bet 
all the fair play they could possibly desire; they have bad evey 
variety of climate, and of other circumstances to give their opertion 
® good chance; and yet we know that in every instance, wilbot 
exception, from the gulph of California to the river Plate, the res! 
have shown the utter inefliciency of free forms, and mere pee 
coustilutions, to teach freedom. ‘Captain Basil Hall and otber te) 
writers on those countries, misled by the enthusiasm of the momen’ 
have contributed to the dissemination of mach error on this point 
asseming that the inhabitants, on being released from their consi 
wil) the mother country, would gradually acquire a knowledg 
civil liberty, and along with that knowledge the iustitntions, the babi 
andthe manners requisite to secure its enjoyment. Nay, it is impos 
ble not to admit that even so great a statesman as Mr. Cano; 
| suffered his English prejudices to carry bim far too much into sin 
views—and, what was worse, to act upon them. But these crete 
for they were no more, are passed away, and something very | 
anarchy bas ensued throughout the whole of the “ new world 
that generous spirit was rash enough to boast of having “ calle? 
existence.” 

{Here the writer again alludes to the United States and ' 
Souttern Republics, and contends that the oniversal sofirege ¢ 
cised in them will uliimately turn out to be a bad system ol £0" 
ment.] 

Rove was not built in a day,—and we have heard the Brits 
| stitution well compared to the Eddystone light-house, wher ' 
} at ae 











fixng cf ev ry stone cost a series of hard contests with 
;and which owes its matchiess stability to these protracted = 
| patience and skill, working in a good cause. It is altogether pre™™ 
|tuous, herefore, in the French, to hope thet, without rannimg "© 
degree the same course, they can gain the same ends They 
| begin, es we did, by digging the foundation; and we are nots 
diced aito doubt that they have solidity enough at bottom, oP a 
}restastible s iperstructure. But they must go much deeper i 
bave ye dove, before they can reac b the living rock on one 
the temple of true liberty can stand fast. At present, they" 
ing, or atempting to build, their constitution upon sand—*P 

quicksams. If Louis XVIII. had not an evil hour, a 
ever thing it, given the French a Charter, and | edged his is 
maintenmee of a form of government totally unsuited t 
he and hé successors, not being entangled by t! 
engagement, might in process of time have grac 
should have come 
t y. oa knowledge, not only ot « 
| restraints ind politica! self-denials, 
tutions, itcannot be too often repeated 
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no offence was meant to them; and 


It is a remarkable circumstance, that 


ee cori » of the ana without its Ot «t1endant abuses. The | history, the mutiny of the Beets in 1797. That the information ts au-| the ships, the officers were told n 

—. weal oa ’ orders, unequal taxation, arbitvery jmprisonments, | thentic there can be no doubt; the facts have been skilfully col'ected to shew ‘em there Wasn't, i Was wished they should earry on the reg - 
y. five, yys ot prev! > a so on, are gone by, we hope tor eve aud we have | by the author, who bas commanicated “ ith the veterans now easily | lar duty afloat, as if nothing had happened amiss in the fleet; but at 
+ Withoes ped — yose that the Bourbons, or their triends, cae pos ibly | Sasking away the remainder of their liv es in Greenw ich Hospital, and | the same time they gets a bitot abint, they wasa’'t to interfere wi’ the 
Lat the reason 10 vA wish to restore suc manifest evils. Bot WY ove who once were the principalactors ia a scene unparalleled, as it was | Way We went to work to get our grievances granted.’ " ; 

ae wh we the sma! ee any other military chief whom the French migh Mementous. : Che meeting of the delegates, two trom each ship, and their pro- 
Well a, . pager place of their legitimate monarch, would as @ eyo | _ {48 &eecord of history, this work is valuable, and on some future day | ceedings, are related with singular accuracy; and there is an account 
Cree ies sii in to take imitation of Bonaparte, re-establish, awith tenjold ri- | will be relerred to; and will correct the historian, upon several points | of the ducking of a Jew who cracked a joke upon them, told in so 
eis good f course, 18 ivileges and unjust exemptions—of whieh we bear | connected with « vimarkable, we may say, solitary instance, wherein | amusing a way, that we regret it is too long to be quoted as an exam 
> 8 Li reer Mb “ aucien regime” is referred to, and so little wase ; Power, bathe oppressed, was used with firmness aud moderation. ble.of the author's humour. 
rader, 2s. , mach ea he Empire is the subject of discussion. ‘The! Where, in the ennals of the world, have we read of such noble. | after the Breeze at Spithead had subsided, a woman was the cause ot 
prises |, jon penoe considering theie history during | minded conduct? 


Sh : ' ‘ . 
7 na jon, We suspect, especially Show Us ip all the records of sacred and protane 


“en 











Yiny - itury, will require to be governed with what is called history one instance where Unedwated and oppresssed men, fully 
| Crowns asi halt ce! - many years to come. And we are decidedly ot | aware of tue terrible power whic}, they possessed, not only abstained 
HE ceases She bent, a Dall the circumstances of (he case, the ene CRY PY bloodshed, but from even the slightest individual retaliation ; 
3 8 mar. pintos, re 5 me! in regaining, for a tine, the power hich Mand, separating their own claims from the welfare of their country, de- 
to Nappey sing (hem oh have relingmasied,—will be compelled, as a matter } Clered themselves ready to cliastise its enemivs if they had the temerity 
| upon ey ougiit Re oak of choice, to relax gradually their authority, so as | to approach its shores, aud then return and renew their demands for 
1d 8 repre aga on quite as much freedom of action as they can proat justice. We exalt the patriotism of individuals in the histories of 
gland allow the _ ina liberty, as we understand the term—can only | Greece and Rome; w by, here were 40,000 heroes, 40,000 real patriots, 
80Y Uno, Freee ae slow degrees; and when the institutions of any | such as uo other country ever did produce. We consider the the 
eed, wi gat wY secidedly in advanc of the knowledge of the subject | Character of English sailors stands higher in estimation from their 
Ved of ayy uly apt : 2 mass of the people, their establisument, instead of | conduct during the mutiny, than even from all the splendid victories 
alluded — nye will assuredly retard it. We therefore hope and | by which they have raised their country to its envied pre-eminence 
writen i yoy tee ond lis present ministers may succeed, if such be! “ The sketch of the mutiny at Spithead,”’ says Gaptain G., ** which, 
f thines ” = ~ in establishing a censorship on the press, and likewise in| ander a consciousness of the vast labour expended in the acca- 

a decided a preponderance in the Chamber ot Depulies, | mulation of materials, the author bad almost called a history ol (hat 
ain a moe, ng stance as an independent body capable of bearding the | alarming event, bas been derived, in great measure, from the lips of 
relgnty, en4 vst aa it has recently done, shall be no longer recognised. | some of the living delegates, who were ‘the head and front of the 
ie OF redare £ , wo, will be a virtual abolition of the Charter, but the | offending,’ and who, in their younger and more active days, dared not 
demecney te is obviously reduced to this:—shall the Monarchy, which is | reveal that which, at this time, and at their present age, and harm- 
WO estates ‘othe country, be overthrown, or shall the Charter, which, in | lessness of character may be discussed freely and atlarge. The indi- 
an the cles il le view, is unsuitable to it, be abrogated ? | vidual who figures as chief speaker in the dialogue is now living in 
‘eine A ’ : aaied. why need We care what France does? Why not Greenwich Hospital. The author has not only availed himsett of 
Peay doasshe pleases? What have we to do with her institutions, | this man’s name, but has endeavoured to preserve the characteristics 
nape bray vation, more thanwe have with the domestic arrangements ol | ot his mindand language ; and it may be the more necessary to state 
mg Cel pi aa door neighbour in the street? ‘The answer to this, untor- | tis, inasmuch as his style of discourse may be thought inconsistent 
may ae “oly jg but too ready. It our neighbour merely beats his wife | with the no-education and habitsof life of uthorough-bred seaman 
Om such 9 pret vie and regulaies his personal concerns in the worst way | Fleming, indeed, is a remarkable person. ‘The author possesses 
Bt Ore tor the : we have no right to complain; but if he gets intoxic ated, } several of his letters relative to the subject of the matiny; and their 
Ba pression ¢ ry veh about firebrands, so as not only to set his own bouse on fire, | manner of expression, albeit a little ambitious, would not discredit a 
ted sa it lot reaten the destruction of the whole parish, we are pone ry scholar. The protessional reader, if he shoeld happen to bestow a 
~ —— , spite of our love of quiet, to takea lively interest in Lis pro ee a careful atiention on the minor stories and anecdotes in the following | 
, OF What It the French could be circumscribed by eh poe ee se wall, | volume, may, perchance, discover a few precticel traths (by way ot 
rred on the ithin which they migit cut one another's throats, and re pricy ph moral) lurking in the incidents. He may stumble on something which 
truth, hardle oir yearts’ content on irreligion and democracy, it would signily less | may either confirm some previous thought of his own, or suggest hints 


the neigubouring countries. But when the amplest experience 
ves that no commotion of any extent in France ever fails to em- 
the rest of the world, and when we know that there are innume- 


tor tuture cogitation, 
society, oF in 
things which 


e English, by 


Be this asit may, the author will, perhaps, be 


forgiven, for saying that his aim has not been confined to mere enter 
tainment.” 





pastry We ie objects of ambition, of aggrandisement, and of national revenge, It is our duty to confirm thisclaim. The sea phraseology must not 
r island evil {this bour conspiring to stimulate a large portion of the French | be fancied to be of that sort of slang which would prevent general ren 
sise from bin. population to fresh wars, we Cannot possibly view their present unset- ders trom understanding or relishing the story; on the contrary, it is 
an engine of » without the deepest anxiety. We trust we have said enough | the seasoning ot the dish; and Ww ith regard to moral and professional 
om from the ow that there is Only ONe Course of measures by which good ore instruction, we are convinced that few offic ers in his Majesty s navy 
ainted wit can he preserved; and however repugnant it may be to our | will rise from the perusal of this volume without being much benefited 
erpaps, 10 the ‘ tastes, the necessity of the case requires that we should not | by the hints it throws out, and the lessons it affords for the good of the 
k from 


ihe trial, but be prepared to witness, as the less grievous 
so evils, the temporary re-establishment of a tolerably absolute 
sof debstine rity on the part of the crown of France. If this be impossible, 
men ingenuity ihe attempt be bungled in the execution, we may bid adieu to 
the nation bi «se, and buckle on our armour for another quarter ot a century of 
ple forget wars which, in the end, will only leave things worse than they 
willing slaves ware, and, if possible, carry the French still further off from the 
e brief inters and goal of true liberty, of which, as yet, they have bardly had a 
~have acquired 
ate subject 

in institution 

cles is revived 


service, 
extract. 


S dation cad We will now endeavour to illustrate our opinions by an 
Ms ignorant, & pt , : . . , , 

The sailors having determined on a redress of their grievances, the 
complaints respecting which bad, it must be confessed, been sadly 
neglected—the breaking out of the storin is thus described :— 

“*Weill, five or six weeks passes over from our first sailing to our 
return to Spithead, when, on the 15th of April, the Royal George 
makes the signal to prepare to sea—this was of a Sunday a'ternoon 
| here was little more done that day than to broach the business.’ 

‘How?’ *Why, by three thund’ring cheers, led by the lazy Char- 
lotte, and followed by every ship in the fleet, as fast as they could rig 
| their roarers. Never, no, never since the fall o’ man was known such 
a hallabaloo. Why, the very air rung wi’ the roar, and the ships at 
| their anchors shook for all the world like the shock of an earthquake. 
4 was alongside the Charlotte atthe time—ior you see I was coxon 
o' the cnyer as only a liitie afore left the frigate to fetch our carpenter 
eboard, a8 went to fook at the model of a new fassion way o fishing a 
}taup-sail yard. Weil, pea from pan never popped faster nor did Bill 
tuey possess over their neighbours. We doubt not they are willing | from the boat at the sound o’ the Charlotte’s cheer; ‘for,’ says I to 
nough already to think well of the:nselves and their institutions, in | myself, ‘the breeze’s began.’ Afore you could well crack a biscuit I 
e abstract, as itis called ; but we wish to make them take a steadier | stood on her starboard gangway. ‘l'here were the leaftennants, mates, 

v of the details of their constitution, and of their bearing upon one | midshipmen, purser, surgeon, warrant-oflicers, and all, flyin’ ap the 

soother, than too many among us are in the habit of doing. By look- ladders, and must’ring helter-skelter on deck, like men as was tairly 
sat what is passing in France, where similar objects are aimed at,|mazed. ‘The second leaftcunent had charge o’ the ship, for the first 
Lat in the absence of similar means, we may perbaps learn to appre-| was ashore, and the captain, in course, was seldom aboard. One 

‘more tully those advantages which have so long given us the as-| Mister W n Was the second leaftennant, anda finer fellow, they 

sney, and thence be taught how they can most effectually be pre-| said, never took trampetin hand. I'll never forget, no never, as long 

ved in future times, as breath’s in the body o’ Bill, the look o’ the man when be first tum- 
We promised, near the beginning of this article, to give a sketch of | bles up from below. ‘What's the matter—what's the matter?’ says 
Coltu’s plan of French parliamentary reform, and we shall do so} hie, lookin up in the crowded riggin’, with his eyes starin’ out of his 
Poa very tew words. He conceives it necessary to create a new body | head—for the riggin’ was reg’larly inanned, and there was more, ay, 
tleclors (un nouveau corps de privilegies). ‘These are intended to] more nor seven hundred souls in the shrouds! ‘Oh God! says he 

tie place of the present nominal and powerless aristocracy in ap- | flingin’ himself down on his knees, and bheavin’ up his arms aloft— 


ing members to the Chamber of Deputies. The Chamber, he |‘ oh,’ says he,‘ is it come to this! Shoot me—shoot me!’ says he— 
“es, shall Consist of six hundred and fifty members, instead of 


|‘ blow out my brains at once, for I never can live to hear it said, that 
edand thirty. The deputies are to be named by the differ- | whilst J.’ said he, with the blood biling up in his face, ‘ whilst J had 
“vers ol the new privileged orders, in the following propor- | charge o’ the ship, a disturbance broke out aboard!’ ‘We'll not burt 


thet 


lit be asked what our object is in giving this melancholy picture 
French affairs, we answer, that we do su on two accounts :—first, 
ethiak there is always more good likely to rise from meeting an 
lairly in the face, and resolutely preparing ourselves for the worst, 
«i in laying those flattering unctions to our souls which palliate the 
viel lor the time, but bring its sorrows and dangers back upon us 
(moments when we are less able to bear them. And our second 
} most material reason is, tet’ we wish to make our countrymen 
%\ the (ull importanee of the political and moral advantages which 
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~ By the landed interest ‘ . Dov abairo’ your head,’ sings out a couple o’ hands, fast hurryin’ down 
Ret . 6 | ¢ . " .. : os : 
Hates and | oy tae magistracy 29 | the larboard main-riggin’—* No, not a hair,’ says Uddlestone, one of 
cal soffrege © By the universily 26 | the Charlotte's quarter-gunners, as was made one of ber delicates. 


By commerce 


system ol gv ant ane to Py " Og 
’ intention to consider the details of tl 


@ 45—650 7 Not a hair,’ says job Giyn, the other as belonged to the folkse|—for 
1is project, white, | 


the mutiny breaking out again at St. Helens. 
“This damsel (it is stated) had been in the habit of receiving occa 
sional visits from Admiral © s’ steward on shore ; and upon one ot 
those tender occasions had picked from the admiral’s man, that the 
London and Marlborough were detained at Spithead uotil Lord Brid 
port had sailed, in order that, if necessary, Admiral © * might 
| proceed to punish the crews of boli ships by decimation—' ‘What! 
| by starvation?’ cried Miller. ‘ You shall presently bear,’ said Fleming 
perfectly composed; ‘and that Sir Jobn had received orders to that 
effect from the commander-in-chief Upon this information, the well 
meaning girl, quietly dismissing her admirer, forthwith proceeded to 
St Helens, to pat Valentine Joice (who with the fair one, it seems, 
Was a still more favoured swain than the stew ard,) in possession of « 
secret which wes indeed of such vital importance to the ships’ compar 
{ nies detained at Spithead. Already alongside of the St. George at 

Helens, she inquired for Joice ; norgdid she desire to ascend the side— 

(was sufficient to see him below inthe boat. Permission was granted 
for the order of things was now reversed—a few days before all leave 
was obtained from Joice himself. In five minutes, at most, the un 
timely secret was disclosed—Joice's mind was made up; the gul's 
account fully confirmed the rumour already afloat; the die was cast 
and before the next bell was struck, three tell-tale ebeers, followed in 
fast succession by every ship at the anchorage, again proclaimed the 
distracted state of the fleet: though, be it remarked, aut a ship bad 
been previously prepared for so sudden a burst of—'"’ 

A Lieutenant Bover, of the London, having ordered the marines to 
fire on the seamen, by which a sailor was killed, very narrowly es 
caped being hanged for this deed. His neck was saved from the baltes 
| by the timely interference of two of the men; but his conduct was 
| alterwards regularly investigated by the delegates in council 

“*The delegates met in the Mar’s gun-room. ‘The case demanded 
the most solemn considerstion; and the gun-room, as being apart 
from the people, Was purposely selected to investigate the afluir 
though, I must say, that there was little obtrusive curiosity evinced on 
tre part of the Mar’s ship's company.’ ‘Of course not,’ seid Tailor 
‘the committee-men bad made up their minds upon the matter 
‘Perhaps so. Well, the blood spilt in the London bad already aroused 
the wrath of the fleet, and bad called forth the worst feelings of the 
| worst afloat—for what feeling can be worse than thatof revenge 

Upon the fate of the unfortunate Lieutenant, each ship, with the ex 
ception of the London and George, had, unsolicited, sent in her 
sealed sentence. Nor was there evidence wanting to prove that the 
| lieutenant’s fire was the first to draw blood; for poor Bover bimseli 
| Was the first to confess (be fact. The fourteen letters, or rather packets, 

for they assumed a formidable shape, were opened and read by the 
delegates of their respective ships. This occupied a few moments ol 
solemn silence; and I'll venture to assert that no other instance eve: 
occurred, in which fourteen papers, purporting to say so much, having 
been so thoroughly read and understood in so short a period.’ ‘Why 
you know,’ said Tailor, ‘it’s only when people mean what they say 
that they've little to say.’ ‘ Exactly so—yon say no more than true 
said Miller. ‘ Now the whole time I was aboard, | never writes to the 
old woman in any other way this—and more the old girl never wanted 
‘ Dear Bet,’ says 1, ‘I'm well and hearty, and continues to ‘lof as long 
&s you continues an honest woman—Yours, Tom.’ ‘ Now there, truth 
stares her fullin the face. Buti LU spins her along roguish yarn ‘bout 
lubberly love, and the likes of that there tiresome ten or seuds her a 
longor sarmin ‘bout followin’ the sogers and the like, why, then, 
there's a thin look o’ truth on one side ort’other. Bet aptraily says, 
‘It Tom likes Bet, Where's the kashun to tell at thistime o’ day,’~and 
if Bet likes Tom, why talk of delowin’ the sogere? Aad so Leays 
them as wanted the Tehenberes ife shéwed t ey were in carhes!, or 
| they wouldn't have shid so little about it.’ ‘It were weil for many, 


j said Fleming, ‘if the lawyers and you could agree.’ ‘D—n the 
‘To the best of 


| lawyers—back to the breeze, and keep full-and-by.’ 
| my recollection, the letters—the dead letters, as since designated, ran 
| tbus—' We of the Mars say, instantaneous death.’—* The Maribo 

















rough’s say, blood for blood.’— The Minotaurs have determined on 
death.’—' We of the Charlotte say, use the yard-ropes.’—And so on— 
a similar strain pervading the fourteen letters. At this moment Alex 

Harding, my brother delegate for the London, was either inken really 
| unwell, or feigned to be so—some suspected the latter. He rose from 
| the table, walked about the gun-room, but never resumed bis seat, «1 
ever alter that sat asa delegate. ‘The fact was, those brief documents 
| of death anmanved him. He at once saw the feeling of the fleet 
| Nor were the majority of delegates, who were really a well-disposed 
|aod humane set of men, less sensible of the exciiement afloat ; but 
| the dread of the reception with which they should meet on theirs 
| return to their respective ships, induced many to yield their opinion to 
| that which was termed the ‘ general voice.’ 

Fleming egain interfered and saved the lieutenant. Lord Howe's 

visit to the mutincers, and the redress of their grievances, wind up the 
| tale, with which, we have only to repeat, we have been highly gratified 
| The other anecdotes are short and entertaining, with many graphic 
j bits; but we must spin our yarn no farther than one remaining 
| extract. 


latte ak , c 1 I knew the pair on ‘em well. ‘Nota hair,’ says Bob, stepping up to R ea JACK IN LOVE. , 

rd the Brite) © Ga, ey with a degree of ingenuity that will amuse per-! the man on hisknees. ‘ Get up, sir—up, sir,’ says Uddlestone. *‘ Rise,| Jack's description of a young lady whom he imagined fell in love 
use, wheret’ wiaxe pleasure in such fanciful speculations. The whcle | Mister W-——n—tise, sir,’ says Glyn, ‘you’ve always behaved like a | with him on her passage to Madras, 

with the elem” _“* ny possible modification of it, we louk upon as quite a} man,’ says Bob, as he and Uddlestone lends the poor gemipan a fist | Bless your hearts, I lost,—or, what's all as one as fost, let slip thro 
rotracted 1 althnane? P : to get on his pins— we've nothing to say, no, nota word against you, | my fingers, on an out’ard bound vyage to Madras, as nice a little eratt 
rogether pree® oe lan wee we think thas lightly of Mr. Cottu’s specific plan, we | Mister W——n, nor officer aboard.’ * No,’ says Uddlestone, * we | as ever hit the fancy o' mmn—and for why? Because miss was too 
1 ranning i" bli esitdn mt view of his closing advice to the government, to! wants no more nor our grievences granted,—and it’s not the leafien- | modest to open ber mind, and Phill to green, at the time, to diskives 
ends. They® ’ . co Mdade at the present crisis. | nants, nor yet the captains, in the fleet as can now do what we wants.’ | her drift. She Was & reg'lar-built lady—played on your forty -pisnor, 
e are not # em wVINt , says with perfect reason, “need lave prevented Well, you know, the whole fleet a followin’ the Charlotte's cheer, | and wore nothing but silks and satins all the way out to Madras 
yttom, on wore 8 we resuming the full measure of the ancient royal au- | showed the officers at once twas a re rlar blow-up, and not confined | She d the wickedest eye, and@yet there was never no wie kedness in it 
n deeper 2 ‘be returned to France. Neither the army, worn Out by | to one or two such dissatisfied shins as ourselves—so, in course, they | for twas as bine and as bright as the sea in a calm; but ‘twas the moat 
k on wiles tthe senate, fallen into utter contempt, were in a sina. | (ries to palaver over the Charlottes, and advises them to return to their | rogishest eye Lever seed with o winch. She used to look under her 
nt, they or wea to modity his authority. He did, however, ot his | reg’lar duty, like men. * So we will says Glyn,‘ when treated like | lee-lid, as was always on the droop, for all the world like the slope ot 
sand—opor : ose to limit his power, by recognising the rights ofthe | men, but never afore. ‘And moreover.’ says he. ‘the fleet,’ says Bob, | a lower-deck port of a rainy day. There was never—no, never, o 
hour, a6 " ‘ . we : ‘have made up their minds not to put breast to bar, or lift an anc hor, | crafi more beautifully built. She wanted no sheathing on ber bilge, or 

pant Dress, Louis XVIII , according to M. Cottu, and aceord- ‘> Ba mind” 


till our wrongs are reg larly righted 
pam sense ? 


of the thing, did not intend to abrogate the 











says one Bill | bends to muke her stand up to her sticks 
Williams, a Welshman born—as fine a young fellow as ever you seed | right place. 


Her bearings were in the 


fy She tumbled in, as in course she should, a little alow 
the ei n cos t eatieast a ; ie —he stood six feet two in his stockin’-feet—* mind ye,’ says he, steppin’ | None 0’ your wall- ided wenches for Phill I never knew one on'ea 

» n Spe , authorized by the charter, so far {rom | for’ard in front o’ the officers— ay, and let it be clapt in the log,’ says | yet 88 could properly carry their cenvase Her run was as clean as « 

— the king and of the nation, have been foand, | ye slappin’ his thigh to give weight to his words, for Bill, they said, | clipyer’s; and, as for her bow, the lela Pomone’s herself wasn't fine 

ely detrimental to those rights re pectirely, | was a ¢ apital scholard, and could spoat by the fathom wi’ the best ben- | be weath, or fuller above. Whenever ‘twas my weather-wheel, she wa 

“ the power of remodelling those forms | cher ab yvard—* mind, gemman,’ seys he, ‘i ve as the enemy's fleet | sare to be backing, and filling, and boxing "bout the binnacle, like a 

' t * ; , ‘el puts to sea, we'll first give the ships up to the officers—follow and fight | cooper round a cask. "Phere she'd be, one time a larning her compas 
, ) P ssible to doubt that uoless the existing £0- ‘em—ay, and beat 'etnin the bargain: f . it,’ says he, ‘itnever |—another seeing which way her t eed was—now ssing the ame « 

J } ‘ | 2 y ste > . ‘ a . . at’ ’ ' » ~ ‘ P 

© in th ; ple wo Shes Gaeta , ome ‘ t, some very iall be said we shy'’d Mister Crappo, or hadn't the same na ral likin’ | that rope, then the name o i he difference ‘twiat a ree! — a we . 

nef a ‘ ‘ ' “ year—there will en- to lick him as ever And then.’ s he, with a flour of his fist, | lower’s knot; and then she } send flyin och a glance al ateliow a 

sal Hsion;—and Nepoleon has left no Saying Of) ‘we'll come back to Spithead int triu (‘hough I don know /} would either shake the ship up in the wind, or qake ber yaw trom 

E : —_— him, (ban that ‘a revolution in France | why he should fix upon s/e, for st va ether one of the stan- | ber course four or hive pw nts Many and many’'s the blow) / up sbe 

_— chest,) ‘and repeat,’ says he, ‘our complain till we makes ¢ very | a-got me But take it Mi Morton (for she didn't go by —— 

THE MUTINY (T SPITHE ‘ din the land shake i shit Well, y w, the ball oace | name) took ‘em all more at beart nor ever did Poilt 1% ves th 
4 : é “ -AD IN iv i]. opened the next slep throughout the Aeet as was taken was to get bold ea,’ says ead y or two alter we crosse the ane sanors, says 
i | a Tar,” a new work: |} yf tplain Glassco o the keys o' the m azine and m-c hest We then tried to mol! ly " re such kind-hearted men They've such snnavatio ways with 

‘ ‘+ y veen much amused at the humour with which this | the off ers—tho’, | b’lieve, abord t Mare, there wasn't many sweet |‘em They takes such care their hair; aod they ™ em,’ soys she 

: we have received from it much valuable is words passed atwixt"em; and what's more, I b'lieve they claps som so fond o' chiliren—even among the very pigs ane poullry they ve 

~  “4YE VO One of the important crises in the annals of our’ blue-jacket sentrics over some o r dours. But aboard mostjo’ |alweysapet. Ub Mister Yesiey,' says (for you sec, aad whal 
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more, i never could come at the canse, she always 

to my name,) ‘ you doem'! know, Mr. Farley,’ says she, ‘bow much l 
doats upon srilors. What would { give,’ says she Ietting fy another 
flash of ber eye— what world I give,’ continued Farley, endeavour- 
ing to imitate the feminine tone of bis quondom love, ‘ could L only 
follow their fortuns.’ I thinks [now hears her voice—sees her alore 
me with her half-lowered lid fixed on her tapered foot (for she'd # [vot 
like a Chioese child), as it peeped from under her petticoat, shoving 
the sand, that lay spread upon the deck, into the pitchy seams, as 


biled out in spite o’ the awning. Well, you know, when she says, 


‘What would I give could I only follow their fortuns,—so much she | 


gets hold o' my mind, that I'm blessed if the ship didn’t broach 
instantly to, and slap goes, short in the irous, the fore-topmast, aud top 
gallant stadden-sail booms.’” 

—~>— 


LIFE OF BISHOP HEBER BY HIs WIDOW. 


The Life of Reginald Heber, D.D., Lord Bishop of Caleu'ta 
Widow. With Selections from his Correspondence, unpublished 
Poems, and Private Papers; together with a Journal of his Tour 
in Norway, Sweden, Russia, and Germany ; and a History of the 
Cossaks. 2 vols. 4to. London, 1830. J. Murray. 

Reginald Heber was born April 2Ist, 1783, and belonged to a family 
of antiquity and property ia Yorkshire; his elder browser being the 
well-known biblio-collector, whose library is one of the most rare and 
curious in Europe. His early yerss, of which some puertle anecdotes 
are recorded by the affectionate feeling of his biographer, were marked 
by a delicacy of constitation, as well as by great amiability ot disposi 
tion and readiness of talent. Benevoleut, and ofjithe sweetest temper, 
study seemed to be pointed out by nature for his course of life, and 
the refinement of bis taste confirmed the bias. Even in childhood he 
showed himself to be a proficient with the pencil; and the cultivation 
of his mind, by close reading, speedily made him equally proficient 
with the pen. His javenile productions also afford promise of the 
elegant poet; though we do not find much in his letters before the age 
of seventeen or eighteca to indicate endowments sdperior to the gene- 
ralily of well-educated youths. At this period, namely 1500, he was 
entered of Brazennose, Oxford; and during the first year gained the 
University prize by bis Latin Carmen Seculare—verses highly eredita- 
ble to his skill in composition. 
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| had we met, you wonld have seen the MS. 
| ford, for obvious reasons, not to name the adthor; why they bave atiri-| 
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| Eneid by one of the famous Italian ; 
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| iuharmonious. 


g very good indeed hereafter. Many 
parts will not slrink trom a comparison with Pope's translation of the 
Thebaid at the same age. ‘The story, as he has told it, is childish; and 


there is, as might be expected, a boyish ambiiion of introducing celes- 


, Wal machinery, such as angels, and the Supreme Being, whiet are not! 


happily iatroduced, and are weapons too ponderous for hiat ic manne; 
vat even this ambition, at his age, is no bad sign. FE do not ef¥inc you | 
to buy the book, but I do strenuously recommend your horrOW.ng it, as} 


itisreally a curiosity. You,as an old Etonian, wiil pro!ev!y be able to 


| learn who the boy is,and whether he isthought etever in other vespects. 


Anno 1814. “From yout have, as you weit know, no seerets: you 
may, theretore, be surprised that L had net already told you that the 
article on Madame de Stael, in the last Quarterly, was mine. Ta truth, 


I desired Murray and Gif. 


buted it to a ‘young lawyer’, the foduer of concealment (for f will not; 
use a harsher word) osly kai : ’ . " : " 


“ Lara, though it Sas several good lines, is a further proof of the me- 
lancholy fact, which is (rue of all seqnel:, from the continuation of the 


WS, 


vets of the middle ages, down to} 
Polly, a sequc.'to the Beggar's Opera,’ that ‘more last words’ may 

generglly be spared without any great detriment to the world.” i 

Anns 1516. * Murray Las sent me a copy of a glorious poem by Mil- | 


} man on the Fall of Jerusalem, which he wishes me to review immedi 


ately. Ihave looked at some parts, and been delighted with it. 
“T have been alittle alarmed on receiving a parcei from Mr. Craw- | 
ford ot six quarto volumes of manuscript, each of them ‘ so dick als dis 
theese,’ being the travels of Mr. Kinneir® through Asia Minor, respect- 
ing the merits of which I ato to give an opinion, according to a rash 
promise which [ made when J was with you. I was not then qnite 
aware of the bulk of the undertaking, but must now persevere, thongh | 
the journey may be as proiracted as that of the ten thousand Greeks 
threugh the same route. How do youlike the new Childe Hlaroid? | 
think the beginning tolerable, the end very fine indeed, the middle ‘ par- 
ly per pale’ (to use the heraldic term,) very good aud very prosaic and 
Bringing the mountains to bed of a young earthquake | 
has been apparently suggested by the divine author of ‘ The Death | 
of Hellebore."{ Lam not sure that a mouse would not have been the | 


| 


eI 


|more eligible son and heir of the two. The prisoner of Chillon is 
In 1803 still greater honours awaited | not yet arrived. 


I hear a very bigh character of a novel not yet pub- 


his exertions, and his English poem of Palestine bore off the prize | lished, but soon to be: ‘The Tales of my Landlord, by Jedediah | 


from all competition. 
sterling reputation, be, accompanied by his friend Mr. Hodson, set out 


in 1805 on an extensive tour through the northern nations of Europe; | in better health tian several of my friends. 


Having finished bis University career with | Cleishbotham.’ 
| Anno 1517. Sept. 24th. “T hope you bave got through the autumn | 


The author | do not know.” 


Poer Gilford has, I fear, 


the usual Continental tour being then shut from English adventure. | been dismally; ill. What is to become of the Quarterly when he 
Of this excursion the Journal is very pleasing; but as we have often | goes? 


since gone over the same ground with later travellers, we shall only 
recommend it, and its adjunct, the History of the Cossaks, to the 
public attention, of which both are so well deserving. 

Soon after his return, in 1897, Mr. Heber took lioly orders, and was 
appointed to the vicarage of Hodnet in Shropshire, a gor d living in 
the gilt of histamily. He also took his degree of M.A. ; and entered 
with delightful fervour into the duties of his sacred protession, relaxing 
from them only to pursue the congenial enjoyments of literature. 
He wrote many articles for the Quarlerly Review; and, stopping only 
to say, that about this time (April 1809) he inereased bis telicity by 
marrying Miss Amelia Shipley, danghter of the late Dean and grand- 
daughter of the late Bishop of St. Asaph,—we shall make a selection 
of a few of the interesting literary notes and anecdotes which we find 
scattered throughout his correspondence. 

The subjuined are from Mr. Heber’s own letters. 
little of the mystery of reviewing aud criticism, 

Anno 1510." The poem on Talavera is very spirited, and only un- 
fortunate in being necessarily compared with Scott; the author is an- 
derstood to be Mr. Croker. The best article, 1 think, in the Review 
isthe critique on Parr, which, bothin wit, taste, and good sense, is 
superior to almostevery thing of Jellery’s I intend, as far as my 
necessary business will give me time, to contribute frequently to the 
Quarterly Review, as it serves to keep up my acquaintance with several 
interesting sabjects,which I might else, perhaps, neglect. * 

“ Lagree with you in thinking (hat my Russian notes are made more 
conspicuous in the Quarterly Review of Ctarke's Travels, than the pre- 
portion they bear to the rest of the work woald lead one to expect. 
You will not wonder, however, that be himself should be treated 

lv, when Etell you that the reviewer isa sfanch Muscovite, and an 
courtier of the queen's,’ during the most splendid days of Cathe- 

With the Edingburgh Review, as far as good words go, both he 
sod L have reason to be satisfied. Ido not, however think that, even 
there, they have been sufficienly acquainted with their subject to appre- 
ciate justly his knowledge of antiquities, the liveliness of his sketches 
of manners, and his power of comparing one nation with another, 
which are, I think, his strong-holds. And they shew a litle too plainly 
their consiant wish to make every thing a Landle for politics . 

* flow do you like the defence of Vit in the last Quarterly? It is by 
the same person who reviewed Dr. Parr’s Philopatus, and written still 
more powertaily. It [wished that Clarke had got more praise, you 
will easily believe that L was most thoroughly vexed and surprised at 
the rough way in which Dealtry is handled, and which [ attributed, till 
I got your letter,to Dr , Whom you seem to acquit. Gifford 
probably knew nothing of Dealtry ; but he has been ere this informed 
#s to his real character and attainments, which, though the past is irre- 
trievable, will serve as a caution in future.” 

Anno ISL. “ You have in your kind letter paid me two compli- 
ments which I very ill deserve; the first, in attributing to me the re- 
view of *‘ Kebama,’ which isin trath by Scott; the other, in taking it 
tor granted that I should answer your letter civilly, Atleast I have a 
betier reason to plead tor silence than the Cambridge man, who, on 
being asked in what pursnit he was then engaged, replied, ‘ That be 
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was diligently employed ia sullering bis hair to grow.’ 
Anno 1513. “ Leonclude you have rabbed up all your Russian to 
converse with the Cossak; had he been the sergeant who accompanied 


ac- 


us to Ecatherinodar, [should bave been delighted to renew the 





quain ce. Gifford, the Quarterly reviewer, says all the world are 
be k-mad. and wants me to farnish him witha short article on the 
subject forthe next number of the Review Lhave not yet begun it, 
and know not whether I shall have time. [bad previously offered a 
review of Sit W. Drummond's (Edipus Judacus, a very wicked and 
1 ish t k, which Us author has, in order to escape the reviewers 
only circuiated priv tely; on this account my offer was declined 
D'Ovte Bennet ¢ ege. has since answered him very well ; and 
rt ij ik not who, has offered to reviey D)'Ovley so 
that l am eat |} nt to attend pretty closely my aiclonary, 
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| Itiscuriousto see whathe afterwards says of our late friend’s able | 
successor, Mr, Lockhart 
| Nov. 1822. “ Among the possible conductors of the Quarterly Re- 
view, a name has just occurred to me which L cannot help thinking 
very likely to answer ; it is that of Lockhart, the son-in-law of Wal- 
\ter Scott, and the author of ‘ Peter’s Letters,’ which are written with 
abundant talent and caustic bumour. He is, | understand, an advo- 
| cate in Edinburgh, of great acknowledged talent, but little practice: 
| and as his principles are decidedly Tory, he may be very usetul at the 
present moment.” 
| The celeirated and learned professor of Arabic : | 
|} Annolsi8 “The oriental scholar whose learning and modesty I 
praised isa Mr. Lee of Cambridge, who, from the situation of a 
Journeyman carpenter in Shropshire, has, by his own application and 
talent, and in some small measure by the patronage of Archdeacon 
| Corbet, raised himself to a great degree of deserved celebrity. His 
discovery relative to the Coptic is, that that language is radically the 
same with the Malayan.” 
Anno Isis. A good anecdote: ' 
“ During the few days I was in Shropshire 1 heard a good deal of 








. ; ; “ie | 
| two New Zealand warriors, who have been brought over by a mission- | 
| ary society, and are staying with a clergyman in Shropshire. [ was] 

amused with one story which I was told of the youngest: some roast: | 


led rabits were at table, which he supposed to be cats; on being asked | 
whether New Zealanders eat cats, he answered, ‘New Zealander | 
eatee hog, him eatee dog, bim eatee rat, him eatee creeper’ @biting his | 
jarm like a dog in search of a fea,) ‘him eatee warrior and old woman, | 
{but him no eatee puss!’ Yet this eater of warriors and old women is | 
}saidto be very docile to his spiritual pastors, and to have made no} 
| contemptible progress in whatever they have taught him.”’ | 
Anno 1819. “ Have you looked over Bristed’s‘ America?’ I think 
}it is a curious book, full of useful information, and written, though 
with prejudices decidedly American, in atone of more candour than 
you would guess if you only judge of it fromthe Quarterly, whose 
zeal against the Americans need not be expressed quite so strongly.”’ 
Anno 1820. The fellowing retates to the exce!ent edition of Jeremy 
Taylor, published by Mr. Duncan, in XV. volumes, and one of the 
great delights of ourlibrary shelf, to which we always turn witha new 
| gratification. ‘ 
* Thave, you are perhaps aware, engaged to write a life of Jeremy \ 
Taylor, for aa edition of his works which Dancan and Co. are pre 
(paring. I do not dislike the sort of work, but labour under a 
lamentable want of materials. J am also engaged in finishing an 
article on Rennel’s ‘ Illustration of the Anabasis.’ It is a very heavy 
| subject, and Lam sorry I undertook it; but having advanced so far, it 
would be absurd to give in. 7 = Yr. “ 
* Tam sorry (he writes to Mr. Wilmot, now Horton) you have not 
had time to finish your article for the Quarterly. Lhave some weeks 
| since sent them up one, and am now deeply engaged in another. The 
| first was on a very fine poem of Milman's, The Full of Jerusalem, 
which, as being almost exclusively laudatory, I found difficult, and did 
not well satisfy myself. My present theme is Southey’s Life of 
Wesley,—a theme much more copious, and one which interests me a 
dood deal How [shall succeed in it, ldo not vet know: it is no 
jeasy matierto give Wesley his due praise, at the same time that lam 
fo distinguish all that was blameable in his conduct and doctrines: and 
difficult matter indeed to write on such a subject at all. 
offending one or both of the two fiercest and foolishest par- | 
ies that ever divided a church—t sa churchmen and the! 
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With this we shall close our cento of We trust 
extracts, aud proceed to select an example 
poelical productions, and also an entire letter 
e] istolary talent. 

4s we do not esieem his lyrics so | 
kinds, we chouse trom the latter. 


as large 


i 


amusing 
OF tWo in €Videace 
bighly as his Verses 


“ The Spriag Journey. 

Ol green was the corn as Trode on ny way 

And bright were the dews on the blossoms of May 
Aud dark was the syeamore’s shade to behold.” 
And the oak’s tender leaf was of emerald and gold 


The thrush from his holly, the lark from his cloud 
‘Their chorus of rapture sung jovial andloud: 
From the soit vernal sky to the soft ' 


arassy ground 
" . - c, 
"There was beanty above me, be 


neath, and around. 
The mild southern breeze bronght a shower from the 

. e 4 4 
And yet, though it left me all dripping and chill . 
I felt a new pleasure, as onward | sped, 
To gaze where the rainbow gleam'd broad over head 


Oh, such be life’s journey, and such be our skill, 
To lose in its blessings the sense of its ill! 
Through sunshine and shower may Our progress be ery 
And our tears edd a charm to the prospect of Heaver 
“ The Oulward-bound Ship. 
As borne along with favouring gale 
And streamers waving bright, 
How gaily sweeps tue glancing sail 
O’cr yonder sea of light! 
W ith painted sides the vessel glides 
In seeming reve Iry, 
Ana still we hear the sailor’s cheer 
Around the capstan tree. 
Is sorrow there, where all is fair, 
Where all is outward glee? 
Go, tool, to yonder mariner 
And he shall lessen thee. 
Upon that deck walks tyrant sway, 
Wild as his conquered wave, ‘ 
And murmuring hate that must obey, — 
The captain and his slave! : 
And pinching cure is lurking there, 
And dark ambition’s swell, 
And some that part with bursting heart 
From ebjects loved too well. 
And many a grief with gazing fed 
On yonder distant shore, 
And many a tear in secret shed 
For friends beheld no more; 
Yet sails the ship with streamers drest 
And shouts of seeming glee: 
Ol, God ! how loves the mortal breast 
To hide its misery !” 





“his original poem we shall contrast with a lighter and playlu 
“* Sympathy. 
A knight and a lady once met in @ grove, 
While each wasin quest of @ fugitive love ; 
A river ran mournfully marmuring by, 
Aad they wept in its waters for sympathy. 
‘O never was knight such a sorrow that bore !’ 
‘O never was maid so deserted before !’ 
‘From fife and its woes /et us instantly fly, 
Aud jump in together tor company !’ 


They searched for an eddy that suited the deed— 
Bat here was a bramble, and there was a weed ; 
‘ How tiresome itis!’ said the fair, witb a sigh; 
So they sat down to rest them in company. 


They gazed on each other, the maid and the koigh! 
How tair was her form, and how goodly his heigiit 
‘One mournful embrace!’ sobb'd the youth, ‘ere we ¢ 
So kissing and crying kept company. 


‘O had I hut loved such an angel as you!” 
‘O had but my swain been a quarter as true!” 
‘To miss such perfection how blinded was 1)’ 
Sure now they were excellent company ! 

At length spoke the lass, iwixt a smile and a (ear— 
‘ The weather is cold for a watery bier: 

When summer returns may we easily die 

Till then let us sorrow in company.’ ” 


At a commemoration at Oxford in 1320, we are beastite.; 

‘He had the gratification of hearing Palestine performed ®* 
torio in the same theatre, where seventeen years before, be 
it to an equally, or perhaps amore crow ded audience thar 
assembled. ‘To the eye the scene was the same, but Ils ( 
parts were widely different. Ofthe relations who were ove 
tormer period, «ome had paid the debt of nature; the ar 
of ais contem; caries were scattered abroad in the Prat ‘ 





spective professions; new faces occupied the arena. 0° 
those present who had witnessed and sh red in the en % 
his zenius, who now partook in the deep ! sling with ware 
listened to lines which she could never read without eh" 
dressed in a garb which gave them additional beauties. i 
l tees years had pa od over her busban head, save wi ” 
bitter exceptions, in tranquillity ind happiness The ie’ 
thenceforth destined to live, bore, u pany re ects, ® 
racter; but though not of tranquillity, they were pa 
years of sorrow A life so passed can neve * pros 
unhapr ress ywever chequered by the commen . 
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wr be sailed for India, 


most part, no less exquisite in style, than it is in feeling, thought, and 


magery. The ¢ cluding passage, of the flowers and pebbles, is the 
‘ection of this class of poetry :— 
One eve, at spring-tide’s close, we took our way, 
When eve's last beams is sotien'’d glory fell, . 
Lighting her faded form with saddened ray, 
¢ the sweet spot where we so loved to dwell 
Pa nily ae droopingly she sat her down 
Oy tt 
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tm On the 16th of June, 1623, accompanied by his } 
gery the ewlarved sphere of bis spiritual exer- | 
pot - feature of the picture drawo of him, or gathered trom 

Dr sosiorward, impresses upon us the idea of as pure and good 
onl Or breatved the breath of liie. ' 
pen 0 i India the public is already informed ; and his prema- 
" othe deeply lamcoted. In him was lost a shining vruament | 
‘a @ 
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ja mon useful labourer in the Christian world. 
ja | 
> sree 7 AJ J | 
MRS. NORTON’S POEMS. 
radying One, and olfer Poems. By the Honourabie Mrs. Norton. | 
auisa Culvura and Bentley, 1~30. 
ee ee oe 
+ we may about poetry being ‘ out of fashion,” itisa thing 


‘ he } > - 5 
*t . if it deserve i's name, the world will never tire—not even 
- ; } 7 “J line a _— d 
woe of fashion itse!f, which tires of every thing else,—its gay 
vtaded. Here isa volume of the true materiel, emanating (rom 
ful and accomplished peas of the day, and one 
ling emanation is more bright aud beautiful 
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o whit 


“ et Vedylag one’ is written in an irregular measure, or rather, 
‘ ery variety of measure is adopted successively, according as 
ve of the thoughts, sentiments, images, and incidents of the 
"may direct; and the story itself is calculated to create a deep 
sense interest in the minds of those among whom chiefly the | 
<of poetry are to be found, and among whom alone they are to 
ad inany great numbers iu the present day—naniely, the lovers | 
the romantic, the strange, the fearful, the mysterious, and the 
oman. “The Undying one” is, in fact, no other than the tra- 
being who is supposed to have been cursed, for his sins, W ith 
parthily immortality, commencing from the era at which his tribe, } 
srsed of heaven, were made tue instruments of consummating | 
motion of an otherwise condemned world :—he is “the wan | 
; He The scene of the poem is lnid in an eastern land at its | 
ement, and ata recent era; and three fourths of the book | 
{ arelation—to the object of bis last love, Lina, the only 
wrson of the story—of the “ Undying Ones’ " adventures, con- | 
ted with and growing out of bis human passions, as modified by 
strange fate that is upon him. The remaining portion of the 
ves the further circumstances atiending the mutual love of 
sand The Undying One,” and its fatal close, which leaves the 
ver as it fend him, undying and alone. It should be stated, too, 
love is almost the soul subject matter, even of that part ot the 
» which “The Undying One” relates bimsel(—thus preserving to 
» poem aunity of sentiment and result, which any other mode of 
oatment would bave sacrificed. } 
We know of few things more delicately, yet passionately beautiful, 


qmenc 


em re 


¢ following description of 
Woman's Love. | 

| 

To worship silently at some heart's shrine, 
And feel, but paint not, al! its fire in thine: \ 
‘To pray for that heart’s bopes when thine are gone, | 


Nor let its after coldness chill thine own; 

‘fo bold that one, with every fault, more dear 
"han all who whisper fondness in thine ear : 

lo joy thee in joy, and silently 

Meet the upbraiding of his angry eye; 

fo bear unshrinking all the blows of fate, 

Save that which leaves thy sorrow desolate ; 
Nor deem that woe, which thou can'st feel is still, 
Borne with him, and for him, through every ill; 
T'o smile on bim,—nor weep, save when apart, 
tiod, and God only, looks into thine heart: 

To keep unchanged thy calm, pure, quiet, love, 
if he, inconstant, doth a new one prove ; 

*J'o love all round him, asa part of him— 

Ev'n her he worships; thougl thine eye be dim 
With weeping for thyseli—to pray that not 

‘ine cloud may darken o'er (heir earthly lot: 
With the affection of true hearts, to see 

ilies Bappttess, which doth not hang on thee ;— 
Oh! this is woman's love—its joy—its pain; 
And thus it has been felt—and felt in vain. 






> 


vilowing lament is of a different kind, but equally beautiful :— 


We shall meet no more on the sunny bill, 
Where the lonely wild-flower springs and dies; 
We shall meet no more by the murmuring rill, 
Where the blue coo! waters idly rise. 
The sunshine and flowers all bright remain, 
In their lonely beauty, as of yore ; 
But to me "twill never be bright again: 
We shail meet no more—we shail meet no more! 


We shall meet no more in the lighted halls, 
Amid bappy faces and gay young hearts; 
I may listen in vain as each footstep falis— 
I may watch in vain as each form departs! 
There are langhing voices; but (hy young tone 
__lts cheerful greeting hath ceased to pour ; 
‘4jtorm from the dancing train is gone: 
We shall meet—we shall meet—no more! 
\s the poem is chiefly a narrative one, we shall give one specimen 
he writer's mode of placing pictures before the reader's eye, and 
Elrom them those poetical feelings and associations in which 
* value of Writing of this nature consists. The following is, for the 


“we e . . 
se Lue waters of the Guadalguivir, 


n her brow, but yetno frown— 


Woods dimmed by distance, where, half pleased, half coy, | 
The maiden chides ber broken solitude. i 
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She paused, and on the river bent her glance 
As if she loved to see the waters dance, 

Aud dash their silver sparkles on the shore, 

In mockery of Ocean's ginnt roar. 

And a half smile tit ap that pallid brow, 

As, casting Lowers upon the silent stream, 

She watch'd the frail sweet blossoms glide and gi 
Like human pleasures in a blissful dream 

And then, with playful force she gently flung 
Small shining pebbles from the river's brink, 

And o'er the eddying waters sadly hung, 

Pleased, and yet sorrowful, to see them sink 
‘And thus,’ she said, ‘ doth human love forget ! 
Its idols; some sweet blessings float away, | 
Followed by one long look of vaia regret, 

As they are slowly hastening to decay ; 

And some, with sullen plunge, do mock our sig! 
And suddenly go down into the tomb, 

Startling the beating heart, whose fond deligit 
Chills into tears at that unlook'd for doom ; 

And there remains no trace of them, save such 
As the soft ripple leaves upon the wave ; 
Ora forgotten lower, whose dewy touch 
Remiads us some are withering in the grave 


| 


The following is very pretty. 


We have been friends tocetber, 

In sunshine aud in shade ; 

Since first beneath the Chestnut tree 
In infancy we played; 

Bat coldness dwells withia thy heart 
A cloud is on thy brow: 

We have been friends together— 
Sha!la light word part us now ? 


We have been gay together ; 

We have laughed at little jests; 
For the fount of hope was gushing 
Warm and joyous in our breasts. 
But laughter now hai fled thy lip 
And sulien glooms thy brow; 

We have been gay together— 
Shall a light word part us now ? 


We have been sad together? 

We have wept with bitter tears, 

O’er the grass-grown graves, where slumvered 

The hopes of early years. 

The voices which are silent there 

Would bid thee clear thy brow ; 

We have been sad together— 

Oh! what shall part us now? 
We cannot take leave of this elegant volume without again con- 
gratulating its accomplished writer ou the rare powers which it dis- 
plays; and we must add oar regret at being precluded from gracing 
our pages with more than the foregoing brief examples of its many 
beauties. 





SuniMary, 


Affecting Occurrence—During the disastrous retreat of General 
Moore’s army from Spein, an officer of one of the British regiments 
overcome with fatigue and hunger, and no longer able to keep up with 
his companions, had dropt behind. He espieda tuft of trees ina 
field adjoining the road towards which he crawled, with a view of 
there resting bis weary limbs secure from the sabres of the pursuing 
enemy. On his coming near tothe trees he perceived a woman, 
seemingly asoldier’s wile stretched upon the ground, and a little infant 
lying nearher. He approached to adminster such assistance as was in 
Wi power. It wastoo late, the band of death was upon her, and she 
was scarcely able to utler these words——‘‘ God bless yon, it ie aft 
over,” when she expired. The officersat down heside her (he felt 
her hand, it was clay cold), he had nothing to succour her with, a 
brook was near, be filled his hat with water, and besprinkled her face 
and hands; all was in vain, andhe was convinced she was utterly 
gone. Having rested himself so as to be alle again to go on, he tied 
the tittle infant in (he poor woman's bandkerchief, and having fastened 
it to his baek, he pursued his march in this condition, procoring what 
sustenance le could for himself andthe little orphan. He at last, after 
along and wretched journey, reached the Port of Vigo, which at 
that time happened to be unuceupied by the French; he then got on 
board atransport, and at last reached England with bis little charge 
[lis regiment (orrather the remnant of it) had arrived before him, and 
and he joined it, still accompanied by the infant. He has it (it is a 
boy) always with him, and has one of the women in the regimentto 
nurse it, andhe declares that this little orphan, whom heaven threw 
upon his protection, shall, let his future fortune through life be good or 
bad, share it with him. 

Cautton to Tippling Husbands. —We have been informed, that dur- 
ing the severe frost which took place about a month ago, a lively lass, 





mer, onthe borders of , was much scandalized at her husband's 


going rather too often to the public-Louse, and staying rather too late 
when he was there. Several little conjugal expostulations having 
failed of prodacing an alteration, the lady, in a moment of passion, 
declared positively, that if it occurred again she would throw the 
baby (an infant four months old, of which he was very fond,) into the 
military canal, and herself in after it. 





Not dreaming she would carry 
her threat into execution, afew days only had elapsed, when the 
“ Troa tongue of midnight had told twelve.” 

before Mr. knocked et his own door. Hs wife let him in herself, 
and without saying a syllable, set down the candle, walked deliberate- 
ly to the cradle, and snate hed up the unconscioags little innocent sleep 
ing within it, and rushed out of the house. itis hardly necessary to 
say that the alarmed husband ran hastily after, but 
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expected had been her movement, that she had gained a coasidera- 


don.’ 


who had been married about a year and a balf before, to a young tar- | 


a ‘ F ‘ 
so sudden and un- | 
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of age, known by the ergetintion of the Walking Skeleton. He ba: 
the faculty, although suticicnily embenpeint, of contracting bis mus- 
cles and reducing bis flesh, leaving his bones protruding, so as to give 
himself the appearance of a skeleton. With this he combines other 
surprising feats. He swallows with ingenvity all sorts of poisons, arse 
nic, sulphuric acid, corrosive sublimate, and devours live coals. He 
can also free himself irom chains and manacles of every description 
The most expert of the gendarmerie Lave in vain applied thumt 
screws, hand-cuffs, irons of al! sorts, to secure him: he rids himself ot 
them in aninstant. A tripple-chain, by way of experiment, was fas- 
tened round his body and secured with screws ; by one or two move. 


, ments, of whieh he alone possesses the secret, they fell at his feet 


The name of this juggler isJean Pierre Decure, a native, as he says 
himself, of Africa. 

Tuam Catholic Cathedral.—This stupendous and magnificent edifice 
is atits height; the walls of elegantly Wrought stone are almost com- 
pleted ; the grand eastern window is in a stage of the greatest iorward 
ness. ‘The splendour, the novelty of its architecture, fills the asto 


| nished visitor with pious, we might say, with enthusiastic feelings 


On the whole, it will be one of the most finished specimens of modern 
architecture in the United Kingdom.— Connaught Journal. 


In our obituary will be found a notice of the death of Mr. Winsor, 
said to be “the originator of the practical and useful application of 
gas lights, and founder of the Gas Light and Coke Company in Lon. 
That Me. Winsor may have been the founder of the above 
company we do not dispute ; but we demur to the fact of his being (he 
originator of gas lights, as the shop now'occupied by Mr. Colquboun 

in the High-street (then a Mr. Cooke's), was brillianily lighted with 
| gas, as many of our townsmen will recollect, long before 1804, the 
year in which Mr. Wiasor’s patent is dated. So far back as 1792, Mr 
| Murdoch, engineer to Messrs. Boulton and Watt, lighted his office at 
| Redruth, in Cornw all, where he also amused the inhabitants by a small! 
| steam-engine, w hich ran along the roads with gas lights attached tolt 
| In 1793 Mr. M. introduced gas into the steam-engine manufac tory of 

Messrs. Boulton and Watt, at Soho; and at the celebration of the 

peace in April, 1800, the whole of that very large establishment was 
illuminated with gas lights, the first public display we believe of this 
| mode of iNumination in any country. Mr. Murdoch must therefore be 
| considered as baving the first claim to the distinction of rendering gay 
| lights useful.—Shefield Tris. 

| His Majesty at Holyrood.—The Literary Gorette gives the following 
j account of Mr. Wilkie's painting of his Majesty's reception at Holy- 
}reood Palace :— 

“125. His Majesty King George the Fourth received by the nobles 
and people of Scotland, upon his entrance to the Palace of Holyrood 
House, on the 15th of August, 1#22.—D. Wilkie, R.A. It would 
have been extraordinary if the talents of Wilkie, operating upoo suct 
materials, had not produced a work at least equal in merit to any of 
his former productions. We cannot describe the composition of thi 
fine performance more perspicuously than in the words of the cate 

} logue:— 

«Inthe principal station of the picture is represented the King 
| accompanied by a page, and the exon of the yeomen of the guard 
| With horsemen behind, announcing by sound of trumpet, to oll rank 
| of his expecting subjects, the arrival of the royal visitor to the palace 
| of his ancestors. In front of his Majesty, the Duke of Hoxnilton, first 
| Peer of Scotland, in the plaid of Earls of Arran, is presenting the 

keys of the palace, of which be is hereditary keeper. On the right ot 
|the King is the Duke of Moatrose, Lord Chamberlain, pointing tv 
| wards the entrance of the palace, where is stationed the Duke ot 
| Argyll, in his family tartan, as hereditary keeper of the household 

Behind him is the crown of Robert the Brace, supported by Alexan 

der Keith, hereditary knight marshal, attended by bis esquires with the 
| sceptre and the sword of state. Nearbim is carried the mace ot the 
| Exchequer, anciently the Chancellor's mace, when Scotland was a or 
| porate kingdom. On the left of the picture, in the dress of the Royal 
| Archers, who served as the King's body guard, is the late Larl of 
| Hepetoun; and close to him, in the character of historian or bard, is 
Sir Walter Scott. ‘These are accompanied by a varied crowd 
} among whom are some females and children, pressing forward with 
| eagerness tu see and to welcome their sovereign upon this joyous and 
| memorable occasion.’ 

* Jertiets Mast MARtORed perticular (he artist has shewn peculiar tree 
land jadement. ‘The earnest curiosity and pleasurable ansiety of the 
loyal spectators to obtain a peep at their gracious and royal visit: 
who isthe centre of attraction to all, breaks in upon the formality of 
| the King’s reception with the happiest effect. The reflected light upon 
his Majesty's countenance is beautifully managed, and the various di 
tinguished persons by whom be is surrounded are admiratily depicted ; 
| especially the Duke of Argyll, than whose bead we never saw nny 
thing more finely and characteristically painted. We congratulate 
Mr. Wilkie on the successtul accomplishment of his very erduou 

though inspiring task.” 

Statue of the late Lord Erskine —At the foot of the Hall there has 
, been placed, since the Court last sat here, a statue of the late Lord 
| Erskine. His Lordship is represented of fall length, placed upon a 
villar nearly five feet high; the whole is of white marble. He is fa: 
ing the Bench, with a scroll grasped in his right band, his arms bein, 
carelessly crossed. Itis said generally that the likeness is very stron, 
on viewing him in any position, but that the side representation is ad 
mirable. ‘The lines of the countenance, the expressive loute ensemble 
of the face, and the mode in which be is standing, just ae if about to 
speak, are such as to bring to the recollection of thove who knew him 
| the most lively representation of the individual, .when tperforming the 
active duties of life. "The folds of the drapery, which seems loosely 
thrown around him, are exquisite. On the front of the pillar on which 
he stands is inscribed— 
| “THOMAS LORD ENSKINT, 

*“*mnccecary 

The sculptor is Mr. Richard Westmacoit, R.A. It is said to have 
cost two thousand three bandred guineas; and (het this has been pri 
vately subscribed, principally by barristers. It was intended, in the 
| first instance, to have placed the statue in the new square, Lincola’s 
| inn but the benchers were pleased to allow his Lo dship to have 
| standing room witbin the hell, Court of Chancery 


—_ 


| His Majesty's steam packets are to proceed in futt no farther u 
7 
the Mediterranean than Malta. The steam-pech 


peckel trom Cortus 
meet them with the despatches, end she returr nmediately to Gober: 


ble start, and the canal being but a few yards from their dwelling, ;tar and Cadiz, &c. and from thence to Englend The Malta and 
reached the towing path before he could overtake her He was just | Gibralter merchants complain loud yj of the ot o-pacae! tuuchiag at 
intime to seize and save ber from self-destruction; but the poor little} Cadiz on her return to England, as Consul of that place has tt 
thing was already inthe midd of the water att t spot, a it four | power of detaining her 24 hours, whether he « ny linve oteial « 
et deep, and be could witness its strt s by the light of the moon. | munications to make or not, by which means the regular correepor 
In an instant he threw bimself in, and grasping! night-gown which | dence is interrupted. The steam-packet which arrived { iM 
had prevented its wearer from sinking, brought safely to the bank—the | yesterday, afiera run of 51 days from Palm to Corfu: | 
c —dressed in little P ‘ ! | ey ngly wet.and 1 rw | vas commanded by Licutenant Biseett sho was the firet officer t 
win piteou I } j et time baa regained her! directed a steam-vessel ac sthe Bay of Diecay. as wae this 
‘ ty of time to enjoy | tleman w in charce the George the Fourth, w ‘ ed 
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Che Albion. 





and who rerely fail in duping a portion of the public. i 
are denominated Quacks ; and though they are continually denouncing © 


« birds of a feather,” they always contrive to turn their abuse tu their | 


own advantage. There isnot more notable specimen of this class | 
of folks than William Cobbett. 


These people | cricketers very near, aud evidently gazing on her—just as Le used to 


ge three years before. P ’ 
“ Perhaps Letty had never looked to pretty in her life as at that mo- 
ment. She was simply drest, as became her fallen fortunes. Her 


In fact, he stands almost at the top of , complexion was still coloured, like the apple-blossom, with vivid red 


the species. We beg to announce our entire hatred of this unprincipled | and white, but there was more of sensibility, more of the heart in its 


snountebank ; he is a person whom we hold in most especial ablior- 
rence. Volse to every body with whom he bas ever happened to 
connect himself, he has remained true to bis own interests alone. He 
isa political quack of the first magnitude, and ought no more to be 
trusted than the highway robber. He is the most notorious cauter of 
the day ; he has lived upon slander, venom, and vituperation, for the 
last thirty years. He never opposed a single soul, or a single measure, 
except from private pique. His utler want of principle is only equalled 
by his total destitution of heart. He has no more sympathy or feeling 
in his nature than the gridiron on the front of his Register. He is 
rotten at the heart; and be contrives to swim on the surface only 
because he isso. Ile has attemped more political mischief than all the 
‘rime ministers Eagiand ever ad could effect. He is the most bare- 
faced rogue in Christendom—the most impudent charlaina that ever 
mounted a public rostrum. He could bave thrived nowhere bat in 
London, wher the filth and excrements of society abound. Noman 
of sense or taste ever looked into his writings, or listened to his 
harangues, without being disgusted, and feeling a desire—a hope that 
be should be placed in the ley But the carcase of a cat would 
shudder, if it could, at the bare idea of being thrown in collision with 
the body of such a bard-hearted hypocrite. ‘The baseness, the 
blackguardism, the selfishness, the low cunning, the eternal lying of 
this man, have given him a notoriety which on no other account does 
he deserve, His memory should be consigned to the common-sewer 
of oblivion—his disgrace perpetuated in the direction of shambles 
over his miserable grave. He never dida single good action—he 
never spoke with sincerity of any public measure, not originating in 
his own selfishness—he has embroiled every socicty in which he ever 
mised—and where his rascality bas been detected before it had taken 
effect, he has pursued a reckless course of increased bitterness. Such 
a man isa living libel or the whole human race. He should herd 
with the brutes alone. Satire and ridicule cannot touch bim—truth he 
contemns. Whatever cause he undertakes to plerd becomes tainted 
in his hands. Charity and religion alike shrink and shudder at bis 
approach. His mind isa moral simoom, His words pollute the air 
fike the fetid exbalations of the poleeat. He is a monster of incon- 
sistency and political iniquity. A radical, even a liberal, is made less 
detestable—less nauseous, if he excite the enmity of such a man—we 
may well say, such aman! Let him not approach Fdinburgh within 
fifty leagues—be will be beaten back to bis sink in Fleet Street, like 
a disappointed vulture. The Scotch owe bim a National bent of 
revenge. When will William Cobbett be put down! We panse for 
a reply. —Edinburgh Evening Post. 

A play, written by Mr. Howard Payne, called the Spanish Husband, 
has been produced, and extremely well received, at Drary Lane. 

An architeet has lately constructed a machine for dressing stones, 
which, in little more than a minute, will give a smooth face to a stone 
jive feet in length by one foot in breadth, and rough as when raised 

{rom the quarry. 
—~>>-_ 
MISS MITPORD’S NEW VOLUME. 

Our Village: Sketches of Rural Character and Scenery. 

Russell Mitford. 
and Co. 

Miss Mitford has favoured us with another volume containing twen- 
ty-six of her very pretty little stories, besides a pathetic introductory 
tetter, in which the death of her excellent mother, and the burial of 
‘Poor pretty May,’ her greyhound, are recorded. ‘The three preceding 
volumes of these “ Village Sketches” are so well known, and so gene- 
rally admired, that itis only necessary for us to tell our readers that the 
fourth is written inthe same agreeable engaging style as those which 
have gone before. We can scarcely go astray in selecting an extract 
where all the stories are so natural and so well told, therefore we shall 
just take the first. [This Story appeared in one of the Annuals, but 
bas not been inserted in the Albion. } 

Pau! Holtoo, a rich young yeoman, had visited tle villege of Ha- 
zelby in search of a farm and a wile, in both of wich landeble objects 
he seemed very likely to succeed, until an unlucky cricket-match, 
which was lost Ley 1 his bad play, and Letty Dule, the tanner's pret- 
ty daughter, taunted him so for letting the East-Woodbhay eleven beat 
the Hazelby eleven, (for he did not score a single notch in either in- 
nings,) that he fairly took the pot and departed in dudgeon. ‘This was 
somewhat more than poor Letty had bargained for: he'll be sure to 
call to-morrow morning, thought Letty to berself as she tripped home 
to the pleasant house by (he tan-yard—but we must Jet Miss Mitford 
fell the rest of her tale in full for herself : 

“ The first tidings that Letty heard the next morning were, that Mr. 
Paul Holton had departed over-night, liaving authorized his cousin to 
let his houses, and to decline the large farm, for which he was in trea- 
ty; the next intelligence informed her that he was settled in Sussex ; 
and then his relation left Hazelby—and poor Letty, heard no more. 
Poor Letty ! Even in a common parting for a common journey, she 
who stays behind is the object of pity; how much more so when he 
who goes—goes never to return, and carries with him the fond affec- 
dion, the treasured hopes, of a young unpractised heart, 

‘And gentle wishes long subdued— 
Subdued and cherish'd long |’ 
Poor, poor Letty ! 


By Mary 
Fourth Series —London: Whittwker, Treacher 


“ Three years passed away, and brought much of anes "to our 
Her father, the jolly old tanner, 


country maiden and to her fortunes. 
a kind, frank, thoughtless man, as the cognomen would almost imply, 


quivering mutability, its aliernation of paleness and blushes; the blue 
eyes were still as bright, but they were oftener cast down; the smile 
was still as splendid, but far more rare; the girlish gaiety was gone, 
| but it was replaced by womanly sweetness ;—sweetness and modesty 
| formed now the chief expression of that lovely face, lovelier, far love- 
| lier, than ever. So apparently thought Peul Holton, for he gazed and 
gazed with bis whole soul in his eyes, in complete oblivion of cricket 
| and cricketer, and the whole worid. At last he recollected himself, 
blushed and bowed, and advanced a few steps, as if to address her; 
but timid and irresolute, be turned away without speaking, joined the 
party who had now assembled round the wickets, the umpires called 
‘ Play!’ and the game began. 

“ East-Woodhay gained the toss and went in, and all eyes were fixed 
onthe Sussex bowler. The ball was placed in his lances; and 
stantly the wicket was down, and the s‘riker out—no other than Tom 
Taylor, the boast of his parish, avd the best batsman in the county. 
‘ Accident, mere accident!’ of course, cried East-Woodhay; but ano- 
\ther, and another followed: few could stand against the fatal bowl- 
\ing, and none could get notches.—A panic seized the whole side 
| And then, as losers will, they began to exclaim against the system, 

called it a toss, a throw, a trick; any thing but bowling; any thing 
| but cricket; railed at it as destroying the grace of the attitude, and the 
balance of the game; protested against being considered as beaten 
| by such jugglery, and, finally, appealed to the umpires as to the fair- 

ness of the play. ‘The umpires, men of conscience, and old cricket- 
ers, hummed and hawed, and see-sawed; quoted contending prece- 
| dents and jostling authorities ; looked grave and wise, whilst even 
their little sticks of office seemed vibrating in puzzled importance. 
Never were judges more sorely perplexed. At last they didas the 
sages of the bench often do in such cases—reserved the point of law, 
and desired them to‘ play out the play.’ Accordingly, the matcu was 
resumed ; only twenty-seven notches being gained by the East-Wood- 
hayians in their first innings, and they eutirely from the balls of the 
old Hlazelby bowler, James White 

“ During the quarter of an hour's pause which the laws allow, the 
victorious man of Sussex went up to Jolin Dale, who had watched him 
with a strange mixture of feeling, delighted to hear the stumps rattle, 
and to see opponent after opponent throw down his bat and walk off, 
and yet much annoyed at the new method by which the object was 
achieved.—* We should not have called this cricket in my day,’ said 
he,‘ and yet it knocks down the wickets gloriously, too.’ Letty, on 
her part, had watclied the game with unmingled interest and admira- 
tion : ‘ He knew how much Lliked to see a good cricketer,’ thought 
she; yet still, when that identical good cricketer approached, she was 
pol with such a fit of shyness—call it modesty—that she left her 
seat and joined a group of young women at some distance. 

‘Paul looked earnestly after her, but remained standing by her fa- 
ther, inquiring with affectionate interest after his health, and talking 
over the game and the bowling. At length he said, ‘I hope that I have 
not driven away Miss Letitia.’ 

«Call her Letty, Mr. Holton,’ interrupted the old man; plain Let- 
ty. Weare poor folks now, aud have no right to any other title than 
our own proper names, old John Dale and his daughter Letty. A good 
daughter she has been to me,’ continued the fond father; ‘tor when 
debts and losses took all that we had—for we paid to the uttermost 
| farthing, Mr. Paul Helton, we owe no man a shilling!—when all my 
| earnings and savings were gone, and the house over our head—the 

house i was born in, the house she was born in—I loved it the better 
for that !—taken away from us, then she gave up the few handreds she 
was entitled to in right of her blessed mother to purchase an an- 
nuity for the old man, whose trust in a villain bad brought her to 
want.’ 
| “* God bless her!’ interrupted Paul Holton. 

“* Ay, and God will bless her,’ returued the old man solemnly— 
‘ God will bless the dutitul child, who despoiled herself of all to sup- 
port ber old father.’ 

“* Blessings on her dear generous heart!’ again ejaculated Paul ; 
‘and I was away and knew nothing of this!’ 

“I knew nothing of it myself until the deed was completed,’ 
rejoined John Dale.—‘ She was just of age, and the annuity was 
purchased and the money paid belore she told me; and a cruel kind- 
ness it was for her to strip berself for my sake; it almost broke my 
heart when [ heard the story. But even that was nothing,’ continued 
the good tanner, warming with his subject, ‘ compared with her con- 
duct since. If you could but see how she keeps the house, and how 
she waits upon me; her handiness, her cheeriulness, and all her pretty 
ways and contrivances to make me torget old times and old places, 
Poor thing! she must miss her neat parlour and the flower-garden she 
was so fond of, as much as I do my tanyard and the great hall; but she 
never seems to think of them, and never has spoken a hasty word 
since our misfortunes, for all you know, poor thing! she used to be a 
little quick-tempered ! 

“* And [knew nothing of this'’ repeated Paul Holton, as two or 
three of their best wickets being down, the Hazelby players summoned 
him to goin. ‘I knew nothing of all this! 

“« Again all eyes were fixed on the Sussex cricketer, and at first he 
seemed likely to verity the predictions and confirm the hopes of the 
most malicious of his adversaries, by batting as badly as tie had bow!ed 
well. He had not caught sight of the ball; his hits were weak, his 
defence insecure, and his mates began to tremble and his opponents to 
crow. Every hit seemed likely to be the last; be missed a leg ball of 
Ned Smith’s ; was all but caught out by Sam Newton; and East Wood- 








in- | 


one who did not think that there was suc things as wickedness and 
ingratitude under the sun, became bound for a friend toa large a- " b ‘ 
mount ; the friend proved a villain, and the jolly tanner was ruined. | V@edering thoughts. Gathering himself up he stood before the wicket 
He and bis daughter now lived in a small cottage neor their former | *other man; knocked the ball hither and thither, to the turnpike, the 
house ; and atthe point of time at which I bave chosen to resume my | ©OPPice, the pond; got three, four, five at a hit; balled the slow 
story, the old man was endeavouring to persuade Letty, who had bowler James Smith, and the fast bowler Tom Taylor; got filty-five 
uever attended a cricket match since the one which she had so much notches off his own bat; stood out all the rest of his side; and so 
cause to remember, to accompany bim the next day (Whil-Tuesday) handled the adverse party when they went in, that the match was 
to see the Hazelby Elevea again encounter their ancient antagonists, | WO" 8 & single innings, with six-and-thirly runs to spare. 
the men of East-Woodhay. “ Whilst bis mates were discussing their victory, Paul Holton again 
“* Pray come, Letty,’ said the fond father; ‘I can’t go without you; approached the father and daughter, and this time she did not run 
i have no pleasure any where without my Letty; and I want to see | ®4y: ‘ Letty, dear Letty,’ said he ; ‘ three years ago I lost the cricket. 
this match, - Isagp Hust can’t play on account of the death of his match and you were angry, and I was afool. But Leity, dear Letty, 
mother, and they tell me that the East-Woodhay men have consented this match is won; andif you could but know how deeply Ihave 
to our taking in another mate who practises the new Sussex bowling | "@pented, how earnestly I have longed for this day! The world has 
—I want to see the new-fangled mode. Do come, Letty!’ And, | 898° well with me, Letty, for these three long years. 
with a smothered sigh at the meation of Sussex, Letty consented. nothing but the treasure which I myself threw away, and now 
“ Now old John Dale was not quite ingenuous with his pretty daugh- | WOuld but let your father be my father, and my home your ho 
ter. He did not tell her what he very well knew bimself, that the | YOU would but forgive me, Letty !’ 
bowler in question was no other than their sometime friend, Paul Hol- ‘Letty’s answer is not upon record: but it is certain that Paw! | 
ton, whom the business of letting bis houses, or some other cause, not, | [olton walked home from the cricket-ground that evening with old | 
perhaps, clearly defined even to himsell, had brought to Hazelby on | Joho Dale hanging on one arin, and John Dale’s pretty dan 
the eve of the match, and whose new method of bowling (in spite of | the other; and that a month after the bells of Hazelby « 
Lis former mischances) the Hazelby Eleven were willing to try; the | Mmging merrily in honour ¢ f 


one of the faizvest and lu 
more so as they suspected, what, indeed, actually occurred, that the | 9t ever cricketer lost and won.’ 


hay triumphed, and Hazelby sat quaking; when a sudden glimpse of 
Letty, watching him with manifest anxiety, recalled her champion’s 
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Ihave wanted | 80d Lisbon, he proposed that every appointment should be 
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| Onthe 14th June, in the House of Commons, Sir George Me 


July 3} 
| . “yr eager - = ‘ 
tugal an arbilrary and despotic Wine Co _ 
| of the good and cheap w tees of Frence, enon depriving 
tended intercourse with that great country, Mr H vases of 
observed, that * from 1626 to 1695, the wine trade wi hers, the wo, 
and the annual importation of French wine Was — Pre Wein, 
Port, 435 tons. In 1703, when the treaty of Meth: 400 tons a, 
the importation of French wines fell to 1139 tons ant phy 
creased, and that of Port rose to 8445 tons. He el had not ris 
ling statements with respect to the adulieration of Pp Made som, 
tioned one instance, in which 135 pipes shipped at Gee Wine 
| ing London, were multiplied into 245 pipes. Mr. “oun? 
| concurred in @ great portion of the statements of the Hae 
wud said that government was prepared lo revise any 0 eu. 
on the first favorable opportunity. reaty Of Metin, 
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On the fifteenth, Mr. Hume brought forward bis 
measures for withdrawing the seulement 
urged had been a total failure. He made 
mortality which had carried off the popul 
| After a debate in 
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ifriends of emancipation, Mr. Heme withdrew {) attack og 
moved for tue appointment of a Committee of 
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On the 17th, Mr. Brougham brought in his 
ot Local Jurisdictions. At present he only 
} measure to Kent, and Durham, and Northum: 
| the bill were such that they could be extende 
| England and Wales, by anole adding one prieded a . 

great object of the bill was to afford the suitor an op a 7 
curing cheap justice: and the jurisdiction of the lead comnt a 
clude all actions for debt to the amount of £100, and all — . 
jamountof £59. The bill was read a first time, on the y — te 
| that it should be discussed in the commiitee. Mr, Brou “ 

er, said it was most likely it would not pass this season, sie 

Duty on Sugar, — “Tt will be seen (says the Liverpool TT; 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer hasat length been induced. ‘Oat 
to a slight and partial reduction in the present extravagant duties ~ 
gar. ‘This reduction although it onty applies to the coarser kin oh 
although it is to be counterbalanced by an increase of the deren 
is good so far as it goes, and will, we hope, lead to a general ; ee 
of the sugar duties, which are at present ruinous to the srednen 
extremely burdensome to the consumers of that article. The de 

of the Exchequer to am a ; 





tan 
bewe; 


ven up is caleulated by the Chancellor 
£350,000, or £490,000; and the deficiency produced in the reven 
to be supplied, partly by an increased consumption of sugar, and ny 
} tes . ' , » 00 par 
| by an addition ot 6d. per gallon to the duties on rum.” . ‘ 
| te fs . ; 

The following are the different resolutions as to the duties on sy 

Resolutions intended to be proposed by Mr. Charles Grant ne lta, 

° . * . . ° ‘ . at 

the duties onsugar.—That it is ine spedient to reduce the 

That itis expedient to levy the duty on sugar aecording to the ys 
of the different qualities of the article, rather than by a fixed + 
adopting such discriminating scale betweeen West Indian East Ind 
and foreign sugar, as may seem proper, in reference to local and pees 
| lier circumstances. 


That it is expedient to admit all sugars to be refined in bond withs 
duty or drawback. : 


June 14, 1830. 

Resolutions proposed by the Chancellor of the Exchequer, in 
mittee of Ways and Means. 

That it is the opinion of this Committee, that towards raising the 
supply granied to his Majesty, there shall be charged the {ollowi 
duties upon sugar imported into the United Kingdom ; that is to s— 
Upon all brown, or muscovado, or clayed sugar, being the produce o' 

and imported from, the British possessions in America, or yp 
island of Mauritius, according to the average price of brown « 
muscovado sugar, published ia the manner directed by law, viz: 
If the value of sugar shall exceed such average price by more 2. s 


duty ON Syrsr 





the Com 


iY 


than Is. the cwt. - - - : lid 

If such sugar shall not excced in value such average price by 
_ more than Is. the ewt. - : : . ° 56 

W such sogar shall be of less value than sach average price by 
2s. the cwt. - - : : - - .14?0 

if such suger shall be of less value than such average price by 
4s. the cwt. - - : : : - 126 

If sugar shail be of less value than such average price by 
5s, the ewt. - - - - 106 


Upon all brown, muscovado, or clayed sngar, the produce of, 
and imported from, the British possessions in the East 


Indies, the ewt. : : ° : : i 9 
Upon all other sugar, the produce of, or imported from, any 
other place, the ewt. - - - : 33) 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer, has declared that it is not his in 
tention to propose the renewal of the Charter of the Bank of England 
with its exclusive privileges, in the present session of Parliament ; te! 
at the same time, he intimated that arrangements would be made wit 
the bank, during the recess, for completing the measure al the pes 
meeting of Parliament. 

In the usual annual motions in the House of Commons for a gre 
to defray the expense in the civil establishment of New Brunswick 
Mr. Hume made a motion to reduce the amount £1000, which We 
lost, and the original motion carried. He also opposed a similar grant 
for the civil establisiment of Nova Scotia, and moved a reduction 0! 
£6000, in which he was also left ina minority. 

House of Commons, June 11.—Mr. Dawson, on moving that £377) 
be granted for Consuls’ pay, &c. said that considerable reductions ¥e"* 
in progress respecting the salaries of the Consuls abroad. The salar’ 
| of those at Rio Janeiro, Madeira, Ostend, Bogota, Lima, Savanes 
| Panama, &c. would be reduced 44 per cent., anda regulation bad ! ea 
adopted by which Consuls from their post should only receive halt (ue 
|salary, nor while absent could Consuls receive any money for howe 
expenses. Objections were made to the grant, and reductions ure? 
bv Sir J. Graham, Mr. C. Wood, Mr. Hume, Mr. Stuart, Mr. 
Thompson, and others. Sir R. Peel, in conclusion, observed, tt ® 
was not pledged to any opinion in favour of the present consular es 
blishment; he thought the whole of it ought to be revised. Io . 
the principle was adopted of abolishing salaries. The experimen! 
tried, but did not succeed. It would, therefore, be worth while too 
sider whether it would not be better to re-establish in part the old pre 
lice, and to introduce a system of mo igrate fees. It would be no § 
ving to recall Consuls, as the country would then have to ear 
But as vacancies should occur les 
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and an inquiry instituted into the necessity of it, aud whether tt mY 
not be desirable partially (o substitute fees. 


‘ 4 {os 
said that he proposed to introduce several alterations and eal 
" t, an 
the Canada Bill, and therefore moved the second reading © : = 
- A . 4 = sf 
commitment proforma; the discussion might be taken upoe ! 
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; semeera 7 » amiss KING 
E.ast-Woodhayites, who would have resisted the innovation of the | There is a great deal of similar pathos and natural description | BULLETINS OF THE Si (TE ft at 13 
Sussex system of delivering the ball in the hands of any one else throughout the volume which we gladly introduce to the fa are le _ - 1: Whe Lope { aie but bis Maye 
would have no obj ction to let Paul Holton, whose bad play ne  vegards of our readers 7 “ The King r issed a very dis re ssing day ye : - 4 se alae 
was a standing joke amongst them, do his best or his worst in any | - - | has had some refreshing sleep in the might, aud ! H HALFORD 
wat a PARLIAMENTARY SUMMARY. teaew (Signed) « MJ. TIERNEY 

Not a word of this did John Dale say to Letty; so that she was | A motion was made in the House of Commons, on the! ith — 9 | = boos be ont wrassed ia his respirate®” 
jnite taken by surprise, whee, having placed her father, now very in- | for documents connected with the commercial relations of England cm June 9.—The King cont saath egy ee rht 
im, in a comfortable chair, she sate down by his side by a little bil- | Portugal. The o . igiandand | yesterday, and has slept at intervals in the nig , 


the very old com- 


; producing | 


and saw her recreant lover standing emongst a group of | mercial treaties | a Po 
ola OF i 


»* tort 1} " 1 ’ ‘ af 
rch Of turf, Cs bed beea In) uriousto both countries 
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bet in ower rest 


June 10.—The King has had a restless nignt, 44 
continues much the same as yesterday. 
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The King experienced rather less diffe ulty ia bis res- 
e , oiea. His Majes'y bas had a good night. — Bs 
oT e King continues less embarrassed in his respiration. 
. oe bh < passed another good night. ; o~ 
wl 3 ’ we King has beeo less incommmoded than usual in bis res- 
— Majesty bas passed @ good night. . 
~ ~ King nond yesterday very comfortably. Tis Ma- 
seth eood night, but his rest and respiration remain more 


hone 12 





vy pas wot had @ 
15—The King has passed a very good night.—Iis Majesty's 

we - eoulinues easy, and he teels better. : ; 

~ The King bas passed another good night, end continues to 

ene a ration less impeded. 


J 
gare! 


8 eens 





Oe | The King bas slept well. His Majesty's respiration con- 
tyne 17. T! 
alias ~yybarrassed. ‘ . | 
r i o Tbe King slept at intervals last night.—In other respects, | 
\ripaty reraains io the same state. ! ay 
. o-_The King has not slept well. His Majesty has found his 
aor 1p more difficult from time to time in the night. ; 
a" The King’s rest has been interrupted by cough, with ex- | 
> His Majesty complains less, however, | 


ion, daring the night. 


ning 


—_—>—_ 
FRANCE—ALGIERS. 
elegraphic Despatch. 

en Sid, Ferrajh, June 14.10 A.M. 
» Count Bourmont, to his Excellency the President of the Council. | 
devarkation commenced at 4 o'clock this morning. All the | 
The enewy has been driven from the position 
division Borthezene has 


The 
ws are now ashore. 
seh he bad taken up in the rear, and the 
me Jnine gunsand two mortars, 
Tre road to the west of Sidi Ferrajh is good, and the fleet should | 
pain there at anchor. 
Telegraphic Despatch. 
“ Bay of Turretta Chica, June 14. 

Admiral Duperre to his Excelleacy the Minister of the Marine. 

The fleet yesierday anchored in the bay of Sidi Ferrajh. 

The whole of the army landed to-day, and now occupy the 
< in front of the peninsula. We have taken possession of the 
es batteries. The head quarters are at Turretta Chica.” 

From the Messager des Chambres. 
Paris, Saturday, June 19, Noon. 

The alorms which were spread yesterday are happily dispetled. 

» landing was announced yesterday, by order, in the theatre of the 
ora. The Moniteur contains two telegraphic despatches transmited 
hom Toulon on the 18th. 


eight 
emt 


——. 
ITEMS. 
Whitehall June 11.—The King hes been pleased to order a conge 
elire to pass the Great Seal of the United Kingdon of Great Britain 
od Ireland, empowering the Dean and Chapter of the Cathedral 
serch of Gloucester to elect a Bishop of that See, the same being 
j by the translation of the Right Rev. Father in God Christopher, 
» Bishop thereof, to the See of Exeter: and his Majesty has also 
eo pleased, by his royal sign manual, to recommend to thejsaid Dean 
oi Chapter, James Henry Monk, Doctor in Divinity, to be by them 
en Bishop of the said See of Gloucester.——The lacha of Egypt 
udetermined upon establishing a Museum of Antiquities at Grand 
‘aro! With that view he has prohibited any further search for, or 
sportation of ancient sculpture by Europeans, for the present. Mr. 
baker, the British Consul-General, has however obtained permission 
p eabark two Sphinxes from Alexandria, and they may shortly be ex- 
ciedin England.——The Success, 28 guns, Captain Jerveise, has 
en Wrecked in Swan River. The Covent-Garden proprietors are 
jul immediately to repay the loans which enabled them to open for 
¢ season.——Messrs. Thomas and Benjamin Hogg, extensive wool- 
vdrapers, were the firm alluded to last week as having stopped psy 
ent at Leeds, June 13.—-—4)r. Perichas sold his History of tte Life 
od Times of Sir Homphery Davy, for one thousand gaineas.—— 
0 Tuesday last the new steam-boat runuing between London and 
liargate, lett the latter place at nine o'clock, and arrived at her moor- 
gs off the Custom House at half-past two, performing her journey 
nearly JO miles)in five hours and a half.—Courier June 10. We 
gret to announce the death of the venerable Earl Harcount, which 
ccurred on Thursday afternoon, at his Lordship’s seat, in the neigh- 
whood of Windsor. His Lordship was born March 20, 1743, and 
consequently, in his 88th year. He was a Field Marshal, 
vonel of the 16th Dragoons, Governor of Portsmouth, Deputy 
tutenant of Windsor Forest, Deputy Ranger of Windsor Park, and 
KCB, He was third Earl, and we believe the title is extinet in 
0.—London Courier, June 19. The Court Journal says—We can 
we, opon authority, that the report of a special mission by Don Pe- 
‘is country, for the purpose of having the dispute between 
nual and Brazil arranged under the mediation of England, is cor- 
—A conference was held yesterday at the ‘Treasury, respecting 
*cullure of tobacco in Ireland. There were present Lord F. L 
ower, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, Mr. Frankland Lewis, and 
t Henry Parnell ——William N. Macnamara, Esq., has addressed 
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n—War Office, June 8.—32d Regt. Foot: Lt. T. C. Crawford to 
m., Ens. H.V. Brooke to be Lt, 8. B flayes to be Ens.; all 
( June i} 1830 War Office, June 15.—95tb Regt. Foot: Lt.- 

thos. W. Brotherson, from h. p. to be Li.-Col. v. Robt. Aawy!, 
eichanges, receiving the difference, dated June $5, 1830. 
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in which we place the utmost confi- 
dence, as they come from persons whose situations ensure them the 
best information. One of these letters we sabjoin; it is dated Lon- 
don, 1314 of June. Itis highly claracteristic of the gooduess of the 
King’s disposition. 


prised of tuis by private letters 


“ We have little news, but are in the expectation of great events. 
The file of the King cannot be long extended. It may be as well to 
mention that his disease is aneniargement of the heart, and that the 
dropsy of which so much is said is but secondary. This E understand 
is the plain state of bis case. He is remarkably self-possessed, end 
has nut only forbidden the suspension of the fashionable parties which 
at this season are so important to tradesmen, but takes as lively an in- 
‘erest as ever inevery (thing. [is only at times that he suffers much, 
and on these occasions certainly a great deal. . # Things 
look very black in France, and the indignation against Prince Leo- 
| old is universal. [tis not fit I should say all know of bis affairs.’ 
further 
It is to be lamented that a dis- 





The jvilowing extract from the Medieai Gazetie throws 

light on the nujure of tha malady. 
eased state of the heart almost precludes the possibility of recovery. 
It has been asserted that Mr. Brodie performed an operation of the 
chest, which gave the royal patient much relief. The nature on the 
operation, bowever, is not stated, ner indeed is it certain that any 
operation was performed at all, as it is only mentioned by the reporter 
of the Loudon Morning Herald, who is stationed at Windsor and 
writes the well-known letters signed P. P,P. His Majesty, it is cer- 
tain, did rally a good deal on the 9th, and continued Letter for several 
days; this is sufficiently apparent from the Bulletins, but about the 
7th and 19th he again grew worse. ‘The cough spoken of in the 
Bulletin of the 20th, although distressing to the sufferer may afford 
some slight temporary relief if attended with a copious expectora- 
We must again repeat that upon a review of all the circum- 
stances the case appears hopeless. 


From the Medical Gazette. 
There is nothing remarkable io bis Majesty's case, or different from 





{ is positively known that the Peruvians have not relinquisbed the 

ambitious prospect of annexing the South of Colombia to their Repub- 
lic, and that they are now actually augmenting their military force, to 
profit by the intestine disorders in the former. They have also sent 
agents to revolationize Panama in their favour. 
Carthagena, July 2.—The Bogota post bas just come in, bringing the 
horrible intelligence of the assassination of Gen Sucre! This atro- 
cious deed was perpetrated by order of the traitor Gen. Obando, who 
dreaded the influence of Sucre in the South. Tappears that Obando 
orderc@ a party to conceal themselves in a wood near to Pasto, and to 
sally out and murder Sucre as he passed. His mandate they too fully 
The victor of Ayacucho isno more. The mode of his death 
will be a lasting stain upon his country, as his own conduct had been 
its ornament. The President, Mosquera, pretends to disbelieve that 
Obando was the euthor of this murder, and credits an absurd story that 
the son, brother, or cousin of some one whom Gen. Sucre ordered to 
be shot, committed this crime to avenge his death. It is positively false 
that Sucre ever caused any individual to be shotin Pasto. Obando, and 
Obando alone, would bave dared to commit such a crime. Sucre is 
the fourth general, besides many inferior officers, that have been assas- 
sinated within the pust year by the soidisant Liberals. The others are 
General of Division Mires, at San Borron; General of Brigade Paz- 
del Castillo, near Guayaquil; and Gen. Lucas Carbajal, on the plains 
of Casanare. 

The provinces of Socorro, Jiron, and Cucuta, are in rebellion 
against the Government, and have openly burned the Constitution in 
the public squares, declaring it to be the work of a Bolivian Congress 
This is the faction of the assassins of the 25th September, who ac- 


knowledge Santander for their Chief. Gen. Antonio Orbando heads 
the revolution in Socorro, and Dr. Soto that of Cucuta. Gen. Marino 
was in San Jose de Cucuta, with a battilion of militia, having allowed 
the division of Silva to pass trevly to Venezuela. Two squadrons of 
Venezuelean bassars, and the Venezuelean battalion Boyaca, were in 


obeyed. 





other instances of organic disease in the chest ending in dropsy; un- 
less, indeed, it be the manner in which the Royal Patient has several 
times rallied when the fatal result seemed to be imminent—a circum 
stance chiefly to be attributed to the skill of his attendants, and the 
| unremitting attention with which he is watched. 
the most powerful diuretics having failed to produce the desired ef- 
fects, and the serous effusion continuing to accumulate, in spite of the 
artificial means adopted for its exit—the permanent difficulty of breath- 
ing has increased to a most distressing extent, and become attended 
with great anxiety and exhaustion. Every means which science can 
suggest has, of course, been adopted to relieve the Royal Sufftrer: 
among these, the most successful in procuring sleep and intervals of 


in some degree mitigated by the volatile alkali, and other @iffusable 
stimulants. 





The French army effected its landing in the vicinity of Algiers 
without loss, on the 14th of June, and immediately attacked and 
carried a small battery, and gained possession of some important 
heights. ‘This success, when announced at «be Theatres in Paris, 
caused great exuliation. A Proclamation bas been circulated by Gen. 
Bourmont amoig the Arabs, calling on them not to resist the French» 
and promising at the same time protection of life and property. 
The Proclamation which is intended to excite the mative Arabs 
against the ‘Turks, promises that the Frepeh “ will not take the town 
i 10 petMain masters of it. and thet the »atlves if they prove worthy of 
jt, shall as formerly reign masters of their.ewn country.” This, it 
the docume:| be authentic, does not indicate any desiga of perma- 
nent conquest, but merely present chastisement and security against 
future depredations. 





COLOMBIA. 

A re-action has taken place in Venezuela, and public sentiment is at 
length righting itself with regard to Bolivar. So completely has pub- 
lic opinion changed, and so urgent have been the entreaties, that the 
Liberator, who was on the point of embarkation at Carthegena, has, 
to pacify his friends, consented to remain for the present. We trust 





clors “Ie : " j 
sot Clare, and announces himself as a candidate at the next 


the feeling now so prevalent in Venezuela will become genera} 
throughout the Republic, for we are satisfied that bis presence slone 
The following letter from Catthagena, 
which we derive from the very best authority, will convey to our 
readers much interesting information. 


From our Private Correspondent. 
Carthagena, June 30, 1830. 


In this instance at least, it will be difficult to attribute the reaction in 
The former he had 


can prevent a civil war. 


Venezuela to the intrigues or power of Bolivar. 





| not the means of exercising, even if we suppose him to have had the 


| disposition. The power was in the hands of his bitterest enemies. It 
| 





We understand that | 
| 1828, havin 


ease have been opiates, aod, we beiieve, among others, morphia; | 
while the more violent paroxsysms of impeded respiration have been | 


Pomplona, having recognised the Government of Bogota. A column 
of Grenadiers was also in Pamplona, formed out of the Grenadiers 
given up by Col. Ximenes. Boyaca is the battalion that deserted 
from Rio de la Hache to Maracaybo. 

Vargas Tejada, the author of the assassination plot of the 25th Sept. 
contrived to escape aud remain concealed till the 
| presidency of Mosquera, (who procured him a pardon and employ 
| ment,) has been drowned in passing a river on his way to Bogota. 





A very beautiful Piano Forte, constructed on a new prineiple, by 
| the patentee, Mr. Sakmeister, of this city, is the subject of mach eu 

logium among musical professors, and is to be seen at 8. Bromberg 
| and Co.'s, in Broadway. The principle discovered by Mr. Sakmels 

| ter promises to be of great utility, and when we consider the amazing 
| rogress of musical teste now diffusing itself in this country, the disco 

| very of any essential improvement must be deemed a matter of im- 
portance. ‘The following has been handed to us as descriptive of the 
| instrument in question. It is perhaps only necessary for us to say, that 
| in addition to great simplicity of construction, the tone and power 
| eve excellent. 

“The horizontal Piano Forte made by C. P. Sakmeister for 8. 
| Bromberg & Co, 145 Broadway, with a newly invented and patented 
}grand action combines all the necessary qualities of a first rate 
| grand Piawo Pept, Thetone is powerful, britliant, and yet sweet 
The moduvtattons, the pedal tron thy yidavsinn te 
the loudest fortis#tiio ere delightful. ‘To a player of fecting and taste 
it cffers a field of expression seldom to be met with in any Piano 
Forte. Tbe band of a master can draw from this instrament the soft 
tone of @ harp, and increase it almost to the swell of an organ? The 
tone full of power is produced by an actiou of the most simp! ified 
mechanism constructed 60 as to admit the feeling of the player to be 
almost instantaneously directed to the string. ‘The key without in 
terference of any intermediate complicate mechanism moves the bam- 
mer with great velocity against the string, and through this the per- 
former has the instrument perfectly in his power 

“The simplicity of the action is not only to be admired in tbe 
effects of producing a delightful tone and touch but also in reference 
to the durability of the action, which being so perfeetly simple cannot 
have the wear of a complicated one. 





Lord Byron.—A Life of Lord Byron, from the pen of Mr. Galt, is 
intended to form the first number of fhe Library of General Know- 
ledge, which has been for some tim@announced, Mr. Galt was the 
companion of his Lordship during one of his foreign travels, and pos- 
sesses such materials as, it is said, willadd much novelty to the forth 
coming work. 

Messrs. J. & J. Harpers have published this week Southey's Life of 
Nelson, which forms No. VI. of “'The Family Library.” I has been 
rewritten and improved expressly for this Library, by M. Southey, 
| and contains a good portrait. The plan resolved on by the Harpers 











Married, on the 21st inst., at St. John Chareh by the Rev. Dr Un- Ree Sees eeeney Se et ge —— ~ the 30th ined oo nik inte wowed 
; = h Andrews, Esq. Barrister at Law at Quebec, to Miss negueleans, could only have emanated from conviction. It may, a 
: Whale, eldest dangnte rot Mr. Thos. Whale of this city. j theresore, be justly considered the triumph of public opinion. Under POSTCRIPT.—The York has just arrived from Liverpool, with 
" ~ on Saturday last, inthe 33d year of bis age, William Henry | snags circumstances, bis Excellency has postponed his sateen of em- London papers to the 23d ult. 
‘se 1¢ deceased was the onjv son of the late distinguished | barking for Europe. It has been represented to him that bis abandon- The King remains in nearly the same state. The following are 
j ty Evening Post, and, until prevented by his long and pain- | ment of Colombia at such a crisis, would be most improper. His | the two last Bulletins. There is no other news of importance. 


‘« ‘ 
hac contributed not a little to 


sustain the ground which that 
ad taken in de( 


ence of just political opinions. 


“sot the day. 


sense, with 1 
* will he lan, . 
ve (ong remembered by those who live to lament bisdeath 
po 
{ ‘, Ol the Albion. 
ain Jy mM of the present volume of the ALBios, which com 
ine last, may be o tained if earl 


© Or toany of its agent 


ance at New York on Lon 


ircle of friends t : — Within the 
me 00 the i ow ate 1 bis retired habfts had confined him, he ; 
‘ thor of a number of well written articles on vari- | Worthy of bis reputation. 
Of literature and public economy, published in the leading | be construed into a criminal indifference to the best interests of the 
He united a correct taste, and much practical 
the rarer qualities of a kind and feeling heart, and for | 


| wisdom is still necessary to restore tranquillity, preserve union, and 


excite by his example respect to the Constitution. 


country.—The primary elections for electors will take place in the be 
ginning of September. 
dent on the 23d of the following month. 
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These are objects 
Not to contribute to them, might perhaps 


These will appoint the Constitutional Presi- 


“ Windsor Castle, June 22. 
“The King has passed a good night. His Mojesty’s cough and 
expectoration continue. j 

“ Windsor Castle, June 22. 
“ The King’s rest has again beer broken by the cough and expectora 
tion, and bis Majesty feels languid this morning. 

The Forgery Bill was read a second time in the House of Lords on 

the 22d 
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——==- === | cult game to play.—The Department of Magdalena [ capital, Cartha- 
, and the Dover at Boston, we bave 
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gin to despair of his recovery, or even | the most faithful Department in New Grenada ; but if it bas now pre- 
a gation of his life. 
“ae iy ated in th 


Thus 
sin Teality 


| quence of the ill-advised proposition of the government of Gen. Cai- 
y application be made to cedo, (or rather Marquez, its director,) to convoke a Grenadian Con- 


The South as far as Pasto, separated on the 13th of May, in conse- 


gress, thereby dissolving the Republic of Colombia Gen. Flores 
| wasnamed Supreme Chief until the meeting of Congress. ‘That was 
| also convoked, and a declaration made that the return of Gen. Boli- 
| var to the Presidency, should be a sine qua non to the reincorporation 
| of the South with the rest of Colombia. Flores, however, bas a diffi- 


gena} would certainly have seperated but for the presence and influ- 


| ence of Gen. Bolivar, who was anxious to avoid this additional scandal 
' 


to Colombia. Magdalena is the most important and has always been 


The Resolutions of the Chancellor of the Exchequer in regard to 
the duties on sugar were carried in the House of Commons by « 
small majority Consols on the 22d July, 92 3-4 

The following telegraphic despatch was received at Calais on the 
Qist:— 

The Minister of the Marine to the Prefects and Sub-Prefects. 
* Paris, Jane 21. 

« The army has landed in eight hours with its ammunition and pro- 
Visions. 

“The enemy's as have been turned and carried; the masses 
of cavalry which he opposed to us were repulsed, his cannon taken, 
and our army isencamped upon the ground which he had occupied.” 





} NOK BALE or exchange for real estate in this city, that healthy and beautifully 

romantic residence called Laurcl Hill, containing 19 scree of laud on thy 
Pasagic river, & milesTrom New York, « quarter of a mile from Belleville, and two 
miles from Newark, to which & steam boat runs daily. The hours iv lerge and 





We now learn that the original | served its allegiance to the Government of Bogota, it is because it is 
¢ beart,the dropsical effusion in the chest being | also the Government of Colombia, 
what we have heretofore regarded as the actual | vide the republic, would be the sigual for this Department to separate 
only owe of its symptoms. We have been ep-/ from Bogota. 


Any attempt to separate or di- 





commodious, with an extensive garden attached, well jait out, and shounding with 
the choicest fruit; end an orchard well stocked with every variety of apple trees 


The barnes and stables are compactiv built and in excellent order, with ice house 
bathing houre, end every other convenience. The house and grounds are wt 
adapted for s respectable eeademy. A daily stage to and from New York will es 
for passengers. 
July W—tf} 


For terms and other particulars epply to EDWARD MARTIN 
w one other paris f No. 18 Wall suet, 
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Che Albion. 


OH! THE HOUR TO MEET. 
Composed by Von Weber.—New York, published by 8. Ackerman and Co., 63 Vesey St. 
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NION GROVE, near Chesnut Hill —Boarding School for Young Ladies.—Mr. "—" FARMERS, &c. with moderately good capital.—For Sale an eligible Dairy | 
My anpounce that thoy have removed their establieh 

ment to the beautiful residence of Union Grove ncar Chesnut Hill, ove quarter of a | ous parts; on this land are now growing en abuudance of 


and Mrs. Ford, respec 
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aud tillage farm, well watered with never. failing rivulots and springe in vari- | graved music, 


mile from the Turnpike Road, aud 9 miles from Philadelphia, on the Germantown | peas, ke.; there are erected thereon alarge stone house, arge new frame barn, | price at which the li 


Tioad, and are now prepared 


which haw for its object, more the cultivation of the understanding, than the im- 
provement of the memory; the exereise of the judgment, and e correct formation 
ef the mind, in connexion with the attainment of langusge, and tho various | 
branches of female knowledge. Their system, in short, is in a great measure do- 
mestic, its aim ie not so much to enable their pupils to display those superficial ac- 
quirements which a very slight acquaintance with the languages, and not unfre- 
quently, avery limited education, may give; but on theeontrary to recur to them, 
permanently, those accomplishments, whieh can be carried, with advantage, into | 
the fanily circle, and be made practically useful in tho afer relations of life. While 
therefore the study of the forcign languages is steadily pursued, a thorough know - 
ject of primary im 
troduction of the best Euglish classics, a graceful style of composition may be 
acquired, careless habits corrected, and good taste and feeling improved and con. 
firmed. Pareots and guardians who entrust their children or wards to the care of 
Mr. and Mrs. Ford, may rest aseured that the most strict attention will be paid, oot 
only to their education, but also to their morels and manners. They shall be | 
treated in all respects, as members of thoir own family. In addition to a limited 
umber of boarders. Mr. and Mrs. Ford will receive @ seleet aumbor of young la- 
dies as Day Boarders, who will have the advantage of conversing in the French 
language with the femily and at table, where it is the only language spoken. Be- 
«ides the asual and bigher English branches, the studies will comprise the Latin 
Spavish, German, French and Italian languages. 
they are enabled to ensure to their pupils a speedy attviament of the French lan- 
wage, as spokenin the best society of thet city. The theory end practice of 
Yeste, on the Piano, Harp, and Guitar 
Poonah Painting, and Lead Aquatinting. Needle snd Ornaments! Work. Dancing 
sught by Miss Sutherland, who was educated at Paris, and has had great and sac- 


ledge of their own is mode an 


” . : Ships | Masters | Daysof sailing from carpe 
cessful experience tn teaching that art; she was = pupil of ome of the Grst Profes- 4% foreign and domestic,—being but 130 miles from Montreal, and having on the | } } New Yor 16, Juul O* 
sorsin France. Miss Sutherland will also assist in the French and Music depart- other side, by the Oswego canal, entire water communication with Albaoy and | fo.1. New York [Bennet, Jan. 1, May 1, Sept 1, Feb 16, re, * 9 
meats. Union Grove is one of the finest seats in Pemusylvania: the House is large , New York. Application to be made to THOMAS D. CARPENTER. ar Y oh ’ De Cest, “ Rg « 8, . Joly 1.8 
aad commodions; the Gardep extensive, and well laid out. It contains asplendid | March 13.—t) 52 Wall-st., or 54 Amity-st. | 9 4) Mai chester Sketchly | “ 16, “* 16, “ 16,Mar. S00 o's § 
Cireen House, filed with exotic and other rare plants, giving every facility for the | ——————-— —_—_—___—— ae nigaiachenemicnsse 1 4 Wa Bren Hacketem,| “24, “ 24, * 24) “ oe y 
study of Botany aad Vegetable Physiology, wlich it is proposed shall be iwcluded oA mack HOTEL.—M. Myers respectfully informs his friends and the pub- - Wi ’ Thompson Maxwell, Feb. 1,June 3, Oct. 1.) © to, og «3 
as a branch of Education. The farm and woods of soarly 200 acres, afford every lic that he has takea the above well known establishment, formerly owned | - G “a : Allyn r,s @ 2 @ wie os ¢, 1D 
luxury and rural fulness, with the choicest fruits. It ts known to be eminently | #94 occupied by the late Mr. Robert Walker. The Hotel is situated in a central 4. or —"= mad ais “16, « 16, * 16, April by! is i 
healthful; imferior in that respect, to mo other situation ia the United States. i¢ | 9d pleasant part of the town of Kingston, U. C., immediately opposite the | e ey Sy Selivene 94, 24, OH) } 
alfors great opporteavties for agreeable recreation, so that Mr. and Mrs. F. flatter { Courthouse. it is large and commodious—the parlours and bedrooms are spacious | & Johs sg Grahams "Mar. 1,Jaly 1,Nov. 1.) “ a4 
rhomselves in this location, they are enabled to add to all the advantages of instruc. | &°d airy, and well adapted for the entertainment of private families and other| 4° G*#84% i eel ee ee Se “1 Bep: 13 
tion, those arising from the retirement, exercise and good ait of a delightful country Companies. The proprietor of the above establishment begs to assure thoee who | 4. Napoleon, T siea 16, “* 16, “ 16, May |, a 6 ‘ 
residence. Boarding, including Bogtsh, French, and Music, $200 per annum— ake bie house their temporary home, that it will be his greatest pride to render 3. ss Herr 8 ‘ ‘% .* Oh” 24, By « 16 
Chey beg leave te. voter to ~~ ~ ¥ ~ Richard Peters, James ond Richard their stay agreeable and sati«factory. {July 24, | o raee ham, acer hl April 1, Aug. 1 Dec. J. eT ; 
, Bears hilade!phia, euben ave, Esa. Germantown ov. James ieee det — = ee } Ps a P af ae eo, 4, ; 
Snes Darke Ada 4 Charleston, Mass. y men Buchenan, Esq. H.B i_ oe Estate forcate —The Marmora Iron W orks, the privileges,| 4. Silns Richards, -samerton sta 16, * 16,, Some 1,0¢ 5 
M. Consal, and Johan S. artlett, Esq. M.D.New York. Gen. Walter Jones, and the edvente " —_ ie mt pooch 7 ag ne ge sot ooging asforme rly | 3. Britannia, Marsha a os oe, ‘ asl mere 
Rev. Mr. Hawley, Washingtoa Crt Gov. W.C. T. Worthiagton, Thomas Jon- | gpito y rant . he ret ane sof valu able land, bearingexccilent red and | 2.SilvanusJenkins Allen, . thurty guineas: from Liver ie 
a d E. J. Coale, Exqrs. Baltumore July 3! tency tal br chara te ods suitable formaking charcoal, will besold with-| Passage :uthe Cabin to Liverpool, 7 fetores of every deectp ‘ 
age, ao -__—-_— _ ——— Out reserve tothe highest bidder, furcash,at Kingston, Upper Cauada.on the Sb guineas : including beds, bedding wine ane o Nephews,97 Beckwar 5. 4 
TANTED, to take to wuree iedu ate wo bold trom fite to ten years lay of October, 1830, at noon. | or plans of the works, and other particulars.a sie No. land 3, Old Line.—Agents, F. Thompson ® © 7 Sen). Hicks & 
of age, where every attention will Je paid L heir health and morals to Mr. Manaham onthe premises—ito Messrs. Gould, Dowie. & Co., Leedenadinaat 2, New Line —Owners. Byrnes, Trimble heen ww 
The lady advertising resides ta an Biry situation iB uy er part of the city, and | Dowie & Baird, Liverpoul—at the office of the Albion newspaper,New gs tc | Packet Line, Ownrs Fish, Grinnell & Co —" od. List, 
offers the best refereuces. Apply personally or by letter, 24 Pudh street. me ar the the subsersber at Montreal. PETER M GILL ; Acentsin Liverpool Istand 3d Line Cropper: —~ 
stad Avenue. (July 24 Marmoralron Works Middle District, Upper Camada,August, 1:29, _ .3. ue Fish ¢ Crasy: 


to receive into their family a limited number of young and other out-buildings; it consists of 260 acres, of rich eoil, 90 acres cleared, 170 published. Always on haad, splendid engravings, fancy ‘o- drawing 
jadies for instruction in the various branches ofa Polite Education. From a long | acres eovered with wood which has been preserved, and is now very valuable, from | fine stationary articles, etc. ete. . 

course of experience in several familics of the first respectability in Europe, they | the ecarcity in this populous neighbourhood, and the timber will pay great interest 
are enabled to pursue a mode of tuition which has been uniformly successful ; and, 


for keeping itsome years louger; but at this time £500 currency might be realized | | street. 


rass, some wheat, rye, pore, &c.is reduced to ONE HALF of the old establisied rates. 


EMOVAL—Dr. A. E. Hosuck, has removed his ollice to No. ao 


EDUCTION REDUCED !—The price of the fashiouable and stastet 


including Bourne’s elegant publications on i rs 
thographic music has been sold. New pieces will be 


BOURNE 


{July 17.—3 
1" 





for a part of it. The farmis situated in a very healthy district, at the head of Lake | 
Ontario, ove mile from Dundas and navigation, a main road passing at each oud of | 
it, and Give or six londs may be drawn to the water's cdge in aday. No man hnsen.- | 
joyed better health than its proprietor, during eleven years residence upon it, and | 
who is now 71 years old. 
ments of husbandry, &. will be sold at e very moderate price. A run of exceilent | Oid Line—Havre, 

water in all seasons passes near the house through the meadows, pastures, &e. A} 2.Chas.Carroll 
sharp-sighted man of good judgment and honest meaning, witha friend with him | 


Ships. 


quainted with these matters, and their personal attendance to inspect the whole will 
five great satisfaction to the owner. Any gentleman wishing tobe further in- 
formed with regard to the qualities of this farm, is invited to call on Mr. Isaac Mar- 
kle, near Dundas, who will shew the premises, and communicate further on the, 2. Erie, 

abject. __ [June 19.) JOSEPH WEBSTER. | 1. Formosa, 


2. France, 


tance, that by a gradual in- 1. Sully, 





St: Lawrence, four miles from Ogdensburg, containing 234 acres, of which 2. Edw .Bonaffe 


about 80 are improved, the soil of a good quality, and the portion uncleared fully | 
equal to the rest. The mansion isa aadesn-tesih Greme eeuen, 40 by 36 feet, of two | ding beds. bedding, 
stories, with seven rooms, and finished in the best manner, with a colonnade portico 
in the rear fronting the river. Its situation is on elevated ground, commanding an | 
extensive view of the beautiful scenery of the St. Lawrence, with a sloping lawn | 
descending toit. The farm is chiefly fenced with stone wall. The outiouses are | 
® barn and cattle sheds, farm house, &c. Its vicinity to Ogdensburg affords it the | 
convenience of schools, churches, a good society, and an eligible market; this vil- | 


ton street, New Yor 
From a long residence in Paris, Palmer. Nos. 1 and 
—2, Bonnaffe, Boisg 


Drawing, Painting and Perspective ; the Post Office. 


1. Edw .Quesnal, | Hawkins, 
made up of the same materials to treat with, wonld be preferred to one Jess ac- | Old Line—HenrilV.. J.B. Peil, ee 


| OldLine—Francois lst|W.Skiddy ; “ 
DV ERTISEMENT OF A FARM —PFor scale, a Farm, situated on the river {Old Line—De Rham, 


Old Line. —Owners,C. Bolton Fox & Livingston, Miles R. 


lof Wail and Pearl streets, New York.—Agenteat 


NEW-YORKK AND HAVRE PACKETS. 


Masters. | Days of sailing from Doge ofyeiet 


: rT Oct. 1 Mar. 20July #84 
The farm, with a good title, the household goods, imple- |No.1.Charlemagne, |Robinson, Feb. 1, June}, Oct. or : 


E.L.Keen,, “ tu, ** 10, * 0 Apt. 1Aug 
20 "10" 
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0 * 


‘Clark, ; * 90, Pt - Me ng? 
I hi, July 1, 
eras ~ M0, «10 May 1 Bept | 18 
E.Funk, | “ 20, - * Be . on i 
RK. J. 7 ‘). 1, Aug.1, De 
Wastes |e 10, Fo 10 June 1 09. 1M 
|J.Fonk, | “ s°* @”* & “oo 2 . 
Orne, May 1, Sept.!, Jan. 1) 1 Nov. 1h 
Depeyster,| “ 16, ** 16, * 20 1 "el 
, |Hathaway! “ 20, “ 20, “ . 


Passageinthe Cabin to or from Havre, one hundred and forty dellert 


wine, and stores of every description. 


k. Crassous & Boyd, Brokers. Agenvest 


er 2 om «,C assous & Bost, 
2, First and Second lines. arene, Io E.. Quesee!. 


Ail these packets take » mail bag locke 
ee 


erard& Co. 








lage being the chief place of trade on the Amcrican side of the St. Lawrence. and | 
which possesses the groat advautage of having the choice between two markets, | 

















jOct.3. | James Brewa & Ca—and 4h, Coarus, 
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